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SEVERANCE 



CHAPTER I 

AFTER four years' absence with his 
regiment, during which period he had 
seen some active service in Burmah, 
and otherwise gained considerable and varied 
experience, Forrest Ballantyne reached Lon- 
don late one evening in April. 

From Waterloo station he was driven to 
Northumberland Avenue, where he engaged a 
room at an hotel which had not finished build- 
ing at the time of his departure. 

Although many things seemed vastly 
changed, none had undergone so complete a 
transformation as himself. 

Forrest had left England very much in love. 
He believed he had lost the greatest prize 
the world contained, that nothing was left to 
him worth living for, and that shipwreck or 
any other form of sudden death was rather 
to be courted than shunned. 
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6 Severance 

he had lost the appearance of extreme lanki- 
ness which used to characterize him. His face 
was becomingly tanned; the incipient pencil- 
ling on his upper lip had developed into a 
heavy, dark moustache. He used to be a 
somewhat bashful youth, easily overcome by 
his feelings, in Clare's presence at least. No- 
body could accuse him of bashf ulness now ; his 
manner was perfectly easy and self-possessed. 

" You were going to tell me something about 
the Danvers," he suggested, and Clare looked a 
little embarrassed. " No bad news ? " he asked. 

" Yes, very bad," she rejoined. " The fact is 
that Hugh and Dagma .have had an unfortu- 
nate difference." 

Forrest evidently failed to grasp the full 
seriousness of her meaning. He lifted his 
heavy black eyebrows slightly, as if surprised at 
her allusion. 

" • We fell out, my wife and I, and kissed again 
with tears,' " he quoted. 

" But they have not — " 

" Not kissed again ! " Forrest exclaimed, more 
gravely astonished now. 

" It is a terrible pity," said Clare. " But 
they have separated." 
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Severance 7 

"Hugh and Dagma!" he cried, rising im- 
pulsively. "Surely it can't be possible." 

" It is the fact." 

" When did it happen ? " he demanded. 

" They parted two months ago." 

There was silence for some moments. For- 
rest rested an elbow on the mantelpiece, staring 
blankly into Clare's face. 

" Upon my word," he said, " the thing seems 
incredible. I recollect how old Hugh used to 
keep me up half the night singing her praises ; 
how he used to hold forth about the life they 
were to live together. An earthly paradise, it 
was to be." 

" I suppose it was — at first," said Clare, with 
a sigh. 

" It did n't last very long, then ? " Forrest 
suggested. 

" Their first year was happy enough," she 
answered. " Hugh took a keen delight in their 
boy. But when the little fellow died — then 
the rift began." 

" Surely their loss ought to have drawn them 
together. I should have thought nothing 
could unite them more closely." 

" The fact is," said Clare, " their characters 
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were entirely different. No two people could 
be more unlike," 

" But is n't that supposed to be rather an 
advantage ? " 

" Still, you can't mix oil and vinegar, you 
know." 

" That 's all very well," he objected. " But 
the analogy is n't true. Besides, we all contain 
a little of each." 

" You know what Hugh always was," she said 
after another pause. " Never without some en- 
thusiasm, some scheme to regenerate the world. 
He was always like that, and since his election 
he became more of an enthusiast than ever." 

« But still — " 

" Dagma was quite the reverse. She did not 
care in the least about regenerating the world. 
Her only desire was to make the best of things 
as they were." 

" Good heavens I " exclaimed Forrest, " are 
you offering that as an excuse for Hugh's leav- 
ing his wife ? " 

He spoke warmly, striding about the room 
the while. The new masterfulness of his man- 
ner somewhat jarred upon Clare, accustomed 
as she had been to lay down the law for him. 
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" A man has a natural tendency to take the 
woman's side in cases of this kind," she 
retorted. 

" Not at all," said Forrest " Not at all. Of 
course, I know you and Danvers were always 
great chums ; the knowledge used ta make me 
writhe ! But I fancied — " 

" What did you fancy ? " she asked. 

"Why — it is well known that a man's mar- 
riage often proves fatal to his most intimate 
friendships. You continued to see a good 
deal of Hugh, then ? " 

" Yes, I used to see him rather often. You 
remember he was absurd enough to value my 
advice. I think I exercised a moderating in- 
fluence, too." 

" You saw what was coming, then ? " 

" A moderating political influence, I meant." 
Clare returned. " But if I did not know 
things were quite so bad, at least I 
couldn't help seeing Hugh was intensely 
miserable." 

" And now ? " asked Forrest. 

"Of course, he is perfectly wretched. His 
disillusionment was cruel. You see he meant 
so well ! He had the loftiest ideals I The 
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fall was proportionately great. I feel im- 
mensely sorry for him.", 

" For Dagma ? " he suggested. 

" Of course, I feel sorry for them both," she 
answered a little reproachfully. 

Forrest walked back to his chair. Sitting 
down, he began to pull his moustache reflect- 
ively. 

" Anyhow," he said, " they will make it up 
again. The whole thing is too ridiculous. 
They are like a pair of angry children." 

" I don't feel at all sure that they will come 
together again," she returned. " I am afraid it 
is more than doubtful. To begin with, Hugh 
is the most obstinate man in the world, and I 
should not say Dagma wishes it. You must 
not picture her as a poor, ill-used, oppressed 
creature, without the spirit of a mouse." 

" I know that she was one of the sweetest 
little women in the world ! " cried Forrest, " and 
one of the prettiest." 

" The description fits a certain type," said 
Clare. " I dare say it is true enough for Dagma. 
Not the most modern type, perhaps." 

" A fig for that," he retorted. " Women are 
the same for all time — at least, that 's my ex- 
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perience. I can't believe Danvers is n't open 
to persuasion," Forrest added. 

" I know him pretty well," she said. " But I 
don't know a more difficult man to persuade." 

" You used to have a good deal of influence 
over him at one time, Clare." 

" Oh, yes ! I think I have a little still. But 
the mischief was done before I heard about it. 
I had noticed he came here oftener, but then 
there was nothing remarkable about that, and 
Dagma was never at home. After the boy's 
death she seemed rather to lose her head." 

" How do you mean ? " asked Forrest. 

" Oh, she was seen here, there, and every- 
where, — at all kinds of places ; Hugh scarcely 
approved of many of them. You know his 
eclecticism I " 

" And now ? " 

"Now, Dagma might be a nun. I knew 
there were frequent disagreements." 

" Did Hugh complain to you? " said Forrest, 
significantly. 

Clare felt that she was being cross-examined, 
and it was a new experience. For several 
years there had been no one to criticise her. 
In former days Forrest would have been the 
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last person in the world to do anything of 
the kind, and at first she had been inclined to 
resent this later manner of his. Now, how- 
ever, it began to awaken sensations which were 
almost agreeable. She liked his tone of supe- 
riority, even though it altered their relative 
positions. 

" He did not exactly complain," she said. 
•* Hugh was accustomed to bring me his con- 
fidences. He was always so impatient of the 
small worries of life. He could not endure the 
friction. Not that I imagined he would go to 
such an extreme. You know the impulsive 
person he is. He issued a kind of ultimatum." 

" To his wife ? " 

" To his surprise, she seized on the suggestion 
at once," Clare explained. "He came here one 
day in a terrible state of mind." 

" Because Dagma had taken him at his 
word!" cried Forrest. 

"Are you always pleased to be taken at 
yours?" she demanded. 

Her frank eyes met his without flinching; 
her cheeks were rather flushed, her tone 
sounded significant. 

" It is not necessary," said Forrest, " to tell 
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you there was a time when I should have been 
only too pleased/' 

"But now we are both so much older and 
wiser ! " she retorted. 

He fancied he distinguished a note of regret 

" The angels never grow old," he said. 

"When boys develop into men," she an- 
swered. 

' Then I remain a boy still." 

" Ah, but I am no longer a girl," she said 
with a sigh. 

Yet as Clare sat with her back to the win- 
dows, her cheeks flushed and her eyes lighted 
by the excitement of his unexpected return, the 
afternoon sunshine burnishing her hair, Forrest 
told himself she looked scarcely a day older 
than when, a little emotionally, he bade her 
good-bye J four years ago, the day after Hugh 
Danvers' wedding. He remembered every 
incident of that last meeting, her attitude as 
she sat listening to his vehement declaration 
of love, her gentle sympathy when she tried to 
convince him that it was hopeless. 

" What I can't understand," he said, abruptly 
changing the subject, "is how Dagma could 
let the fellow go." 
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" I seem to recollect," Clare answered, " that 
it always needed a certain amount of insistence 
to convince you." 

She was becoming allusive. In talking of 
Hugh and Dagma, she glanced at her own 
former experiences, hardly of deliberate pur- 
pose, so much as because those days haunted 
her memory as they had never done during 
Forrest's absence. 

" Perhaps I am hardly convinced yet I " he 
cried with a laugh. 

" Of what ? " 

" That so fair a form can hide so hard a 
heart!" 

She looked at him quite gravely. 

" Can a man remain of the same mind four 
years, Forrest ? " she asked. 

" It depends on the amount of encouragement. 
This man met with very little, you know." 

" I fancy he would have required a great 
deal," she persisted. " Four ygars ! and if what 
one hears about Indian society is true — " 

He laughed boyishly. 

" Clare," he exclaimed, " you are my Alpha 
and Omega, — the last person I saw before I 
sailed ; the first on my return." 
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" And during the interval, Forrest ? " 

He looked a little embarrassed. 

« Oh, well — " 

"Come, make your confession," she cried, 
enjoying the fact that at last she had him at 
a disadvantage, yet with an under-current of 
anxiety. 

" One had to pass the time," he said. 

" Naturally." 

" But, Clare — " 

" Yes ? '' she said. 

*' I can't tell you how glad I am it has passed ; 
how good it is to be sitting here with you 
again." ^ 

Forrest did not choose his words very care- 
fully. They were not intended to convey any 
very definite meaning. He was accustomed to 
a little give and take of this kind, but still he 
remembered the tradition of the days that were 
no more. 

The sun is visible above the horizon after 
it has set, and whilst Forrest had no intention 
to marry any woman just yet, he may not have 
been absolutely free from sentimental leanings 
towards his former flame. But Clare had 
known him as a downright, straightforward, 
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rather lovesick boy. He went direct to the 
point in those days, only too seriously in earnest 
It was difEcult to realise both the changes in his 
point of view and in his manner. Whilst Forrest, 
convinced as he had been of her entire indiffer- 
ence, regarded this badinage as perfectly safe. 

" And I," she said, " cannot tell you how sorry 
I am I " 

" Sorry ? " 

"To realise my time has gone; that four 
years have passed over my head. Oh! it is 
tragic, Forrest." 

" I feel my time is only just beginning," he 
said. 

She leaned back regarding him with scarcely 
disguised approval. 

" How old are you ? " she asked. 

" Twenty-five." 

" And I am twenty-seven ! You were al- 
ways so intensely young. Once I used to pity 
you. Now I envy you. You were such a 
nice boy; just that! I was always very fond 
of you — " 

" I think you had a strange way of showing 
fondness, Clare." 

'^When you were a callow youth of nine- 
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teen," she continued, " I was a discreet woman 
of twenty-one." 

"Discussing the regeneration of mankind 
with Danvers ! And yet," he said, " the world 
seems to have rolled on much the same as 
before." 

" But you — your gun, your rod, your cricket 
averages ; what else used you to care for? " she 
cried. 

He looked at her with a rueful expression. 

" Only for you, I suppose," he said. 

" I never doubted that,*' Clare answered 
gently. 

Although she had been unable to make him 
happy at a time when he seemed too young to 
ask her, Clare had never ceased to remember 
him kindly. 

A girl with all life's possibilities before her 
then, she was now approaching the beginning 
of her fourth decade. 

Her skin was of a fairness which fades early, 
whilst, even in appearance, Forrest had im- 
mensely improved. However he might have 
passed the interval, he had come to her imme- 
diately on his return to England. The lapse 
of time had perhaps given Clare, unconsciously. 
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a new standpoint Already, during this long 
first interview, she began dimly to discern a 
future very different from that to which she 
had lately tried, with some difficulty, to resign 
herself. 

Save Forrest, none had attempted to woo 
her, though for years it seemed that every new 
day might bring along a lover. Amidst the 
many interests of her life this had remained 
the basis of her hopes. Clare felt a horror of 
being one of those who were left ; she possessed 
strong domestic instincts, and of late her love 
of children amounted almost to a passion. ! 

A time came when it appeared foolish to 
remain expectant. She knew that her father 
had re-arranged his afEairs, making a ffesh will, 
under the belief that she was destined not to 
marry. I 

But now Clare saw her chance. Forrest had j 

sought her first. She had outgrown her objec- 
tions. Timidly, shyly, she recognized the pos- 
sibility of consummate happiness. 

"I haven't yet begun to understand why / 

Dagma allowed Hugh to go," he said, harking n 

back. 

•' Is n't the explanation obvious ? She must 
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have been glad to be free of him. She pre- 
ferred his room to his company. It was a 
bitter disillusioning for Hugh," Clare answered. 

" Yet it was he who suggested they should 
part } " 

" In a moment of acute excitement — of pro- 
vocation ; yes. But an angry man does n't 
reckon on being taken at his word. Besides, 
Dagma — he tells me — was cool and self- 
possessed. She seized his suggestion eagerly, 
and they parted that day." 

Forrest hesitated a moment. 

" I suppose there was no one else ? " he sug- 
gested, tentatively. 

" Surely an unnecessary question," Clare re- 
torted. "^ Hugh of all men I You ought to 
know him too well to ask it." 

Still, Forrest did not seem entirely convinced. 

" Then you don't think that Dagma had a 
rival ? " he asked. 

" Nothing of the kind," she answered. " Of 
course, Hugh has his faults — and his fads. I 
will admit that he expects too much from poor 
human nature. He thinks we might all be 
angels if we would. I know he is rather 
exacting — " 
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" As regarded his wife also? " 

" No doubt. His standard is a high one, and 
I imagine he expected Dagma to reach it. I 
dare say he was a little unreasonable when she 
failed. Oh, I am no advocate for Hugh," said 
Clare. " But I must do him the justice to say 
that he is equally exacting as regards himself." 

Forrest rose rather abruptly. 

" Where can I see the fellow ? " he asked. 

" Better to let sleeping dogs be," she said. 

" Of course, I shall see him." 

" He has taken a furnished flat at Algeria 
Mansions. You don't know them, of course. 
They were not begun when you went away. I 
rather wonder that Hugh went there." 

"Why.?" 

" Oh, well — their reputation is not the best 
in the world. ** 

" And Dagma ; where is she to be found ? " 
Forrest asked. 

"She is still at Cadogan Place. Hugh has 
really given up everything. He could not pos- 
sibly have studied Dagma's convenience more." 

Forrest coughed slightly. 

" Is she living alone ? " he inquired. 

" Lady Westlake was telling me — *' 
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"By the bye," said Forrest, "how are the 
Westlakes ? I must look them up in a day or 
two." 

" You are just in time for the ball," answered 
Clare. 

"What an age it seems since you and I 
danced together I " he exclaimed, a little senti- 
mentally. 

" You will have an opportunity three weeks 
hence," she said, with a happy ripple of laughter. . 
" Lady Westlake told me that Dagma was ex- 
pecting one of her cousins — do you remember 
Mary Raymond ? " 

" I can't say I do." 

" She was one of Dagma's bridesmaids." 

" Ah," he said, " I recollect only one incident 
of that period, Clare." 

" A remarkably plain girl," Clare continued, 
"with the loveliest flaxen hair. But," she 
added, as Forrest took her hand, " you will be 
wise not to attempt mediation." 

" I will come to report progress, if I may," he 
said. 

" If you may, Forrest ! Come as soon as you 
can. My father will be delighted." 



CHAPTER II 

TWO days after his interview with Clare 
Somers, Forrest Ballantyne left his 
hotel at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
hailed a cab at Charing Cross, and directed the 
driver to Cadogan Place. 

He was driven towards the house with some 
diffidence. 

He had seen Mrs. Danvers last, the bride of 
an hour, leaving St. Thomas's Hotel with her 
husband, — a girl of eighteen, pretty, bright ; at 
the zenith of her happiness. The marriage 
had been purely for love. Both the bride and 
groom were possessed of an abundant share of 
pelf, both were young, healthy, hopeful; yet, 
after a brief existence of four years, their love 
seemed dead. All their pleasant illusions were 
dispelled ; they could not remain in the same 
house together; they must needs publish their 
differences to the world and go their separate 
ways. 

Forrest was sufficiently unsophisticated to 
regard this consummation as an unmitigated 
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evil. Since Hugh and Dagma had parted, 
there appeared only one course open to their 
well-wishers, and this was to lose no time in 
bringing them together again. 

He had made his first attempt yesterday, 
with a discouraging result, and when he stood 
on Dagma's doorstep, he began to think that 
perhaps discretion had been the better part 
of valour, and rather wished he had followed 
Clare's advice. 

Mrs. Danvers, the butler said, was at home, 
and as Forrest followed him upstairs, his face 
assumed a portentously grave expression suit- 
able to the occasion. 

He anticipated a somewhat emotional greet- 
ing. It seemed impossible that Dagma could 
meet him without painful thoughts of the last 
occasion. 

" Captain Ballantyne ! " the butler announced, 
and Forrest entered the drawing-room like a 
mourner at a funeral. 

To his complete surprise, he saw, instead of 
the bereaved Mrs. Danvers, the cheerf uUest and 
most entirely charming young lady his accus- 
tomed eyes had ever rested upon. 

Forrest was perhaps by way of being a sus- 
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ceptible young man. In the present case the 
attraction was strong, but at least he showed a 
fitting and appreciative receptivity. 

She stood slightly above the average height 
of her sex, yet she did not strike one as a tall 
woman. Her figure was rather fully developed 
for her years, — quite the most charming figure 
he had ever seen. Forrest felt sure that she 
could not be older than seventeen, though what 
with his surprise at seeing her instead of Mrs. 
Danvers, and his enthusiastic admiration, he 
was not at all in a condition for close or critical 
examination. The whole was far too entranc- 
ing to allow criticism of the parts. 

" I beg your pardon,'* he stammered, his 
grave expression giving place to a smile of 
sheer satisfaction, as he stopped just within the 
room, " but I expected to see Mrs. Danvers." 

" Dagma was here a few minutes ago," was 
the answer. " But she is — she is not very well. 
I fear she won't be able to see any one to-day." 

Now, this being the case, Forrest perceived 
that there was no alternative to a retreat. But 
though he might indeed be vanquished, he felt 
extremely reluctant to forsake the field. 

He recalled the information which Miss 
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Somers had given him that Dagma was expect- 
ing a visit from her cousin, Mary Raymond : a 
remarkably plain girl with glorious flaxen hair. 
Some of the discrepancy might possibly be 
accounted for by colour blindness or ignorance 
concerning raw materials, but he could not 
understand how any human being could 
describe Mary Raymond as plain. This was 
surely the grossest of libels. 

Forrest was becoming more and more con- 
vinced that she was the most beautiful girl he 
had ever seen. 

He was conscious of a pair of gleaming, dark 
eyes, of a vividly red and remarkably mobile 
mouth, of a charming freshness and vivacity 
struggling against the demure self-possession 
which she was obviously striving hard to 
maintain. 

" I suppose you — you don't remember me,*' 
she said, flushing captivatingly, as Forrest 
backed towards the door. 

He at once stepped farther into the room 
again. 

" I am quite sure I should remember you," 
he said, " if I had ever seen you before. But 
fortune has not been so generous." 
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"Oh, but you have seen me before, indeed, 
you have," she insisted. " Though, of course, 
it was a very long time ago." 

He looked at her with a perplexed expres- 
sion, and as she turned away under his glance, 
he was emboldened to place his hat and stick 
on the table. 

"Memory must have played me a shabby 
trick," he said. 

" That is very likely," she answered, with a 
slightly forward movement of the lips, which 
could not be described as a pout. 

" Was it in India that we met ? " he asked. 

"Have you come from India?" she cried, 
taking a chair, whereupon Forrest followed 
her example. 

" Three days ago — " 

** I was born there," she continued, with a 
little excitement. " I was born at Bangalore. 
My father was a soldier." 

•* Then, perhaps, we met at Simla ! " Forrest 
suggested, his forehead puckered by his vain 
efforts at recollection. 

"I left India quite a small child," she ex- 
plained, "and I haven't been there since. I 
saw you at the wedding — at Dagma's wed- 
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ding, you know. I was one of the brides- 
maids." 

" I heard that Mrs. Danvers was expecting 
her cousin," he said. 

" She certainly did not expect me," was the 
prompt answer. 

" I hardly imagined you could be Miss Ray- 
mond," exclaimed Forrest 

" Why not ? "" 

" Well — you see I had a description to guide 
me — 

" Does n't it agree ? ** she asked cheerfully. 

" Not at all. Nothing could be wider of the 
mark. In fact it is egregious." he said. 

" You make me quite curious,'* was the re- 
joinder. 

" Miss Ra3rmond was said to have flaxen hair." 

She held her head slightly on one side and 
gave vent to a sigh. 

" Of course my hair is red," she said. 

Forrest regarded her small head critically. 
It seemed a very momentous question. 

** I think it is too dark for red," he remarked. 
** Now, auburn — " 

" I won't have any attempt at a compromise,** 
she insisted. " It is red — aggressively red." 
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" I should not call it red,** he said, with the 
manner of a connoisseur. ** You know," he 
added, " I really can't understand how I man- 
aged to forget — " 

" You don't allow for the lapse of * time. 
Captain Ballantyne. Dagma's wedding was 
four years ago. I was entirely beneath your 
notice. I was not fourteen. I wore a short 
frock — what a pretty frock it was, though ! and 
my hair hung down my back. I don't suppose 
you were conscious of my existence." 

He gnawed his moustache with a sense of 
guilt. Certainly, he had been conscious of the 
existence of only one woman that day ! 

" Anyhow," he said, a moment later, " I am 
glad you remembered my existence. So you 
are the expected cousin after all." 

" I told you Dagma did not expect me," she 
returned. " I was the very last person in the 
world." 

" Then you must take pity on me," Forrest 
urged. " I must throw myself on your mercy 
for enlightenment." 

"Dagma would never have dreamed of in- 
viting me just now," she continued. " But she 
did invite my sister Mary. Mary was taken ill 
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at the last moment. She is the dearest girl 
in the world, you know, only she is always 
poking about in poor places and bringing 
home illnesses. My mother sent me instead. 
I hated to come, in one way, because I felt like 
a miserable interloper. However, I came and 
Dagma has to put up with me." 

"Then your name is not Mary," Forrest 
suggested without a blush. 

" My name is Olive," she answered demurely, 
but the next moment her expression entirely 
changed. "Oh, I think it is such a shame!" 
she cried. 

" It is a name I have always been immensely 
fond of— " 

" I was n't thinking of my stupid name ! " 
she exclaimed. " But does n't it make you 
angry to think of it. Captain Ballantynet I 
don't know what I could n't do to Hugh." 

Forrest felt embarrassed. The subject 
seemed quite unsuitable for discussion with a 
young lady of tender years. He wished Olive 
had not referred to it, and after looking out of 
window and shifting in his chair, he said: 
"Of course, you have not been in London 
many days." 
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His tone told her that she had made a mis- 
take, but Olive had not sufficient tact to ig- 
nore it 

"Was I wrong?" she asked, with a depreca- 
tory expression. 

" Wrong ? " 

"To mention Hugh. I don't know why, 
only you looked so very uncomfortable." 

" Some things are lawful, but not expedient, 
you know," he said, wishing she would drop 
the subject. 

But Olive was instigated by a ridiculous 
desire to justify herself. 

" Of course, I assumed you knew all about 
it," she said. "I should not have talked of 
Hugh to any one else. But you were his best 
man, and you must be his intimate friend." 

"I used to think so," answered Forrest 
" But Hugh was a few years older, and no 
doubt he thought me a very poor sort of chap." 

"Why.?" 
For one thing, he despises my calling." 
Despises a soldier ! " cried Olive, in a tone 
approaching horror. 

"A man who kills another is a murderer. 
Never mind the reason. That is Hugh. Still, 
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we agreed to dififer. We lived at the same 
country place, and one liked the fellow when 
he didn't bore one to death." 

" Have you seen him yet ? " asked Olive. 

"Yes, I looked him up yesterday," said 
Forrest, a little ruefully. 

" I hope you gave him a good talking to," 
she exclaimed. "Somebody ought really to 
bring him to his senses." 

"Well, that is what I tried to do," he re- 
turned. "I tried all I knew." 

^* What did Hugh say ? " Olive asked eagerly, 

"He said a great deal about the present 
condition of his party, and the Peace Society, 
and so forth, but he deliberately shirked the 
only subject I wanted to discuss, and finally 
invited me to mind my own business," cried 
Forrest, with a laugh. 

" Oh, how delightful that sounds I " she said. 

" I am afraid I did n't quite appreciate it at 
the time," he answered. 

" To hear some one laugh again," she said. 
" It is the first time since I left home. Even 
the servants here have solemn faces. The 
butler always speaks in a whisper. There 
might be some one dead in the house." 
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As a fact, Olive Raymond had just con- 
cluded the most miserable week of her life. 
It was tantalizing, too, to be in London during 
the season, without the prospect of a single 
dance. She was very fond of Dagma, and 
extremely angry with Hugh, but the house 
seemed like a prison to her, and perhaps this 
was why she had caught eagerly at the chance 
of a talk with Forrest. 

Mrs. Danvers had seen him through the 
window, and shrinking from an interview had 
pleaded indisposition and hastily fled. She 
had not told Olive to follow her, never dream- 
ing that the girl would need to be told. Olive, 
however, thought that the visitor might afford 
a little agreeable relaxation. And she had not 
been disappointed. 

" I 'm afraid it 's rather rough on you," said 
Forrest, sympathetically. 

" Oh, I don't mind at all," she answered 
promptly. " Of course I did n't come with the 
slightest intention of enjoying myself. Dagma 
wanted a companion; as Mary was ill, it be- 
came a matter of duty, you know." 

"You make a decided distinction between 
pleasure and duty, then ? " 
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" Oh, well, I suppose one ought not to say 
that. Besides, I really do like to take care of 
Dagma. It's nicer than being taken care of, 
anyhow." 

"Are you accustomed to that sort of thing?" 
asked Forrest, with a smile. 

" I don't tell tales out of school," she said. 
" Only, well — it is quite a secret, but I did put 
a party frock in my trunk, just in case it might 
be wanted, and it has n't been wanted yet. I 
don't suppose it will be, I haven't been to 
London since the wedding," she added. " I 
only left school last term. But Dagma is a 
sort of hermit. She does n't go anywhere and 
we have only one visitor." 

" Who is that ? " asked Forrest. 

" Lady Westlake." 

" I hear she is giving a ball," he said, sig- 
nificantly. 

" Oh, yes ; she tried to induce Dagma 
to go." 

" And to take you ? " 

Olive looked wistful. 

"Yes, I suppose so. Of course it wasn't 
any use. In fact, Dagma was indignant at the 
suggestion. I don't really mind at all," said 
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Olive. A moment later she asked, " Are — 
are you going ? " 

Her tone flattered him. It was impossible 
to fail to perceive she wished he was going as 
well as herself. 

" Many things are more unlikely," he an- 
swered. " But I don't see why Mrs. Danvers' 
absence need entail yours." 

" I must have a chaperon — for one thing," 
said Olive. 

"Surely that might be arranged. A chap- 
eron might be provided. Is that your bicycle 
I saw in the hall ? " he asked. 

" I have n't used it since I came," she re- 
joined. " I am not allowed to ride alone, and 
of course there 's no one to go with me." 

" That is a difficulty which can be got over as 
well as the other," said Forrest. 

He left Cadogan Place a few minutes 
later with a pleasant conviction that his visit, 
abortive as far as Dagma was concerned, was 
destined to fcrm an important epoch in his 
own life. His chief desire was to repeat it. 




CHAPTER III 

N the night of Lady Westlake*s dance, 
three weeks after his arrival in Lon- 
don, Forrest Ballantyne set forth in 
the highest spirits, A long row of carriages 
brought his hansom to a standstill in Park 
Lane, some distance from the house. 

As he crosse^the threshold of the ballroom, 
he saw a white vision which was Olive. To 
see her talking to another man awakened in 
him the most ridiculous sensations. Until now 
he had had her entirely to himself, and his 
thoughts were almost worthy of a follower of 
the Prophet. 

The band had begun to play;* Olive waltzed 
away with her partner as Forrest approached 
his hostess. 

Then turning away, he was recognized by 
several old acquaintances, whom he had not 
seen since his return, all with congratulatory 
words to say to him. There were inquiries 
concerning his wound, plaudits for his courage. 
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and on the whole he felt that it was well to 
have been in Burmah, and to have returned to 
England. 

As soon as the last bars of the waltz were 
reached, he watched for Olive to stop, and 
crossed the room to intercept her. 

Her shoulders vied in whiteness with her 
soft silk dress ; he noticed that she wore white 
roses at her bosom. She looked hardly more 
beautiful, that Forrest thought impossible, but 
a much more important personage than she had 
done in her provincial frock at Cadogan Place. 

She received him, too, with a charming air 
of dignity, as if she were beginning to feel her 
power. 

" You came late," she said, as he took her 
hand. " Why are you not dancing ? * 

" I am scarcely a dancing man. I don't feel 
very keen on it," he answered. •* Besides, I 
was waiting for you.** 

He admired the manner in which she dis- 
missed her partner. 

" Do you like my frock ? " she asked, and her 
tone bore witness to the growth of their in- 
timacy during the past three weeks. He had 
been a very frequent visitor at Cadogan Place, 
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contrary to Dagma's intention, until she per- 
ceived the rather obvious purpose which 
brought him. But whilst Olive had not come 
to London for her own enjoyment, Dagma was 
not the woman to interfere with this willingly. 
So that, when once she had shown Forrest she 
could permit no discussion of her own affairs, 
she rather encouraged his visits than prevented 
them." 

" Was n't it sweet of Dagma to give it to 
me.?" Olive added. "I wonder what makes 
everybody so nice!" 

" Everybody ! " 

" Dagma, Lady Westlake, and you." 

" Anyhow, it is not very difKcult to account 
for," he said. 

She laughed happily. 

"I haven't even attempted to thank you," 
she said. 

" It is n't in the least necessary. My motives 
have been purely selfish. But still, if you like 
to try, you know — " 

" If it had not been for you," she answered, 
** Lady Westlake would never have come to 
ask me here. Even then Dagma would not 
have consented, if you had not suggested that 
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Lady Westlake should give me a bed I like 
her immensely. I am to stay over to-morrow, 
and she is going to take me to the opera to- 
morrow night." 

"An excellent example of cupboard love," 
said Forrest 

" But one always likes people because they 
are nice and kind," she insisted. "Why else 
could one } " 

" Be kind to me and give me this dance," he 
said, offering his arm, and they began to waltz. 

Olive felt a little anxious about her dancing.' 
It was her first important ball ; and she desired 
to prove equal to the occasion, worthy of her 
partner, too. She was delighted to find that 
her step suited his. 

"Captain Ballantyne!" she said, when they 
came to a stand-still. 

" Yes ? " 

" I want you to tell me something," she 
added, looking up rather eagerly into his face, 
as if it were something very important. 

" Very well," he said. 

" Will you give your honest opinion ? " 

" Oh, I don't know. Wait till I hear what 
it 's about. I don't think I will promise." 
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'' I want your real opinion/' Olive insisted, 
" without any reservation.*' 

Their eyes met. 

" It might be dangerous," he said, " at least 
premature." 

" I want to know whether I dance very badly." 

" I am not a high authority," said Forrest, 
with a laugh. 
. She looked disappointed. 

" Then I do waltz badly ? " 

" You waltz as you do ever5rthing — divinely," 
he insisted. 

"Really?" she said. "You are not saying 
it only to please me? Who is that?" Olive 
cried, as he bowed to Clare Somers, who had 
just entered the room. 

" Miss Somers." 

Olive watched Clare anxiously as she made 
her way to a seat. Forrest, also, regarded her 
with unprecedented feelings. He felt Olive's 
hand tighten on his arm. 

" Not /Ae Miss Somers ? " she said. 

" The only one I know." 

"Clare Somers?" 

" Yes ; Clare Somers ; though I had no idea 
she had achieved notoriety." 
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Olive stared at him almost reproachfully, 

" I am thankful I don't know her," she an- 
swered, and at the same moment Lady West- 
lake approached with a man who, one of many, 
had asked to be presented. When the hostess 
had gone away, Forrest still lingered. 

He was entirely at a loss. He had not the 
remotest clue to her meaning. 

" Why are you thankful you don't know Miss 
Somers ? " he whispered. 

She drew herself up a little haughtily, seem- 
ing to look over his head. 

" She must be a hateful person," was the 
answer, and she turned towards her latest 
partner. 

Forrest watched them as they joined the 
dancers. What, he wondered, could Olive, 
who had been barely a month in London, pos- 
sibly know about Clare ? What could anybody 
know to her disadvantage? A few minutes 
later he crossed the ballroom to her side. 
Whilst all the younger women were dancing, 
Clare was still seated. He thought she looked 
a little forlorn, a wallflower ; and for the first 
time he was struck by the conviction that her 
youth was passing.. 
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Though she was only two years his senior, 
Clare all at once seemed to belong to another 
generation. Whilst Forrest was still quite a 
young man, boyish in many ways, with his best 
years yet to come, only twenty-five, Qare per- 
ceived that her best years were gone. 

She could no longer wear what she pleased ; 
it was necessary to study what suited her, and 
the dazzling light of Lady Westlake's rooms 
proved a trial. 

Forrest might not, probably would not, have 
awakened to a fact which actually pained him, 
but for the almost enforced comparison with 
Olive. 

During the last three weeks he had seen the 
one almost as often as the other. His first 
fruits were devoted to Olive Raymond, but 
with the best intentions, he could not go to 
Cadogan Place every day, and the gaps were 
filled by Clare. And now turning from the 
glorious young freshness of Mrs. Danvers' 
cousin, to the other's fading charms, Forrest 
could not but be struck by the contrast. With 
many memories, he became conscious of a deep 
pity for Clare, and this found expression in an 
increased and misleading tenderness. 
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Her face gave a cordial welcome. She drew 
her skirt aside, and he sat down. 

" Who was your partner ? " she asked. 

" Don't you admire her ? " he said. " Don't 
you think she is the most beautiful girl in the 
room ? " 

Clare could not make the mistake of under- 
rating one who, his enthusiasm warned her, 
might be a possible rival. 

" Of course, she is beautiful," she admitted ; 
" as to being the most beautiful — a matter of 
taste, Forrest. But who is she? " 

" Olive Raymond." 

Clare remained silent a few moments, open- 
ing and shutting her fan. She had last seen 
Olive a child of fourteen; Clare's lips grew 
thinner, though only for a moment, as she was 
reminded of the progress of events. It seemed 
a little hard to be overtaken, passed, in this 
way. 

" I understood she was not coming," said 
Clare. " I thought there was a difficulty about 
a chaperon." 

He laughed with a satisfied ain 

" I got over that," he said. " I was deter- 
mined she should come, you know. I wrought 
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upon Lady Westlake's feelings. Olive is sleep- 
ing here. Shall we dance ? " he suggested. 

They rose, and as they began to dance, Clare 
asked, — 

" Do you recollect our last ? ^ 

They both remembered, and to each it 
seemed that a great transformation had oc- 
curred. For Forrest then, there had been 
only one woman in the world. Well, his case 
was similar now ; only, it was a different woman. 
And Clare, indifiEerent then, could only marvel 
at herself. 

" What an age it seems ! " she murmured. 

" Yet it is only four years and a half, after 
all," he said. 

" It might have been in the glacial epoch." 

"You were in admirable harmony with your 
surroundings, Clare." 

There was a new tenderness in her voice as 
she said, — 

" Did I seem so very cruel ? " 

" Yes, just a little — cruel, though ? no ; I 
suppose you let me down as gently as a woman 
could." 

" I am sorry, Forrest.* 

" Sorry ? " he said. 
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" Of course, I mean I am sorry to have hurt 
you." 

"Candidly? ''he asked. 

"Oh, you mustn't look for candour," she 
cried, recovering her usual self-possession. 

"You used to be rather clever at it, you 
know. That was the result of Hugh's in- 
fluence. Hugh used to argue for truth at all 
costs." 

" Candour," she said, "is charming in a young 
girl; odious in an old woman." 

Clare had dressed with consummate care to- 
night Her maid had seldom found her quite 
so exacting. She believed that she looked her 
best, not without reason; only, Forrest was 
constantly comparing the old love with the 
new. 

Of his mental attitude, Clare remained piti- 
fully unconscious. She had reached a stage 
where she could deplore her former perversity, 
marvelling at her own hardness of heart, whilst 
yet trying to believe it was not too late to 
mend. 

She saw that he admired Olive, but still 
Qare tried to hope. If Forrest had outgrown 
his boyhood's love, why did he persist in com- 
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ing to her. That he derived pleasure from his 
visits she felt assured. 

" Why," he demanded, " do you always speak 
as if you were an old woman ? " 

" That is what I am. At all events, I am 
older than you," she said, eager to be contra- 
dicted as regarded the first clause. 

" Not very much older." 

" Don't you think age is the cruellest thing 
in the world ? " she asked, still fishing and 
hardly doubting the efficacy of her bait. 

" It has n't been cruel to you," he said. " You 
know, Clare, you are always beautiful in my 
eyes." 

He looked down into her face whilst they 
danced, desiring only to make the moment 
pleasant for her. And he was not untruthful. 
Clare undoubtedly possessed beauty of a kind, 
of a placid, serene kind, hardly calculated, per- 
haps, to arouse passion. She was an excellent 
friend. Not only Hugh Danvers had discov- 
ered that. And as far as Forrest was concerned, 
there was always memory to sanctify her. 

"The beauty of the rose full-blown, then," 
she murmured. 

"What comparison could be less apt I" he 
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retorted, laughing, as they came to a stand-still. 
" A rose full-blown and you ! It suggests some 
one fat and frowsy. A tall, slender lily, rather ; 
a flower fit for an altar." 

Her sudden colour belied his simile, but when 
he had left her Clare did not feel sure that she 
desired this kind of consecration. 

At the earliest opportunity Forrest made 
his way to Olive, who was in great request to- 
night. 

"Can you spare m6 another dance?" he 
asked. 

" Of course," she answered promptly. 

" As many as I please, then ? " 

" Why do you say that ? " she asked. 

"You recognised my claim so readily," he 
said, offering his arm. 

" Too readily ? " 

"Oh, dear, no. It is an excellent augury,'* 
he insisted. 

" Of what ? " she cried, with a quick upward 
glance. 

" I dare not waits upon I would," said 
Forrest. 

" Everybody says you are very brave, Captain 
Ballantynel" 
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She spoke with an air of pride, which sug- 
gested proprietorship. 

"Anyhow," he retorted, "I am immensely 
anxious to deserve the fair." 

They began to dance, and the room being 
now at its fullest, all his attention was required 
to steer her safely amongst the crowd. They 
made a handsome pair, as Lady Westlake re- 
marked to Clare. 

" Now," said Forrest, when they came to a 
stand-still, " I want to catechise you." 

" I shall not like that," Olive answered. " Be- 
sides, what else is there left to tell you. You 
know all about my people. I have described 
our house. You even know the dogs." 

" Still, I want you to tell me something else,'* 
he persisted. " I want to know why you said 
Miss Somers was a hateful woman." 

" Oh, don't spoil the evening," she cried. 
" Forget everything disagreeable." 

" She is disagreeable, then ? " 

" I really don't want to talk about Miss 
Somers, or even to think about her," said Olive. 

"But you are total strangers. You had 
never seen her until to-night, and she hardly 
looks disagreeable, you know." 
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"Indeed I had seen her," answered Olive. 
"You forget she was at Dagma's wedding." 

"At any rate, you had not spoken to her 
since, and you did n't seem to remember her. 
You asked me her name." 

" Of course, she is so much older," said 
Olive. 

" Like you 1 Only, like in diflference. But 
you are very perplexing. Miss Raymond. You 
didn't recognise her. You had not seen her 
for four years — yet you insist she is — " 

" She must be. I think Miss Somers must 
be perfectly horrid, — the most hateful woman 
in the world." 

Forrest looked a little bewildered. He had 
not the faintest glimmering of her meaning. 

" I wish you would tell me how she has 
earned your disapprobation," he continued. 
"What terrible deed has she done?" 

" You are laughing," she said. " But it 's 
really no laughing matter. And, surely, you 
know all about it." 

" Upon my word, I am quite in the dark. 
I am very eager to be enlightened." 

"There," cried Olive, "is my next partner 
looking for me ! " 
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"Never mind the fellow. About Miss 
Somers?" Forrest insisted. 

" Poor man, he is looking in every direction 
but the right one. Captain Ballantyne, do 
you believe you can will a person to look at 
you ? " 

" I don't know about that," he answered with 
a laugh. "But I am quite sure you can't 
will a person to answer a straightforward 
question." 

" You know," she said, rather timorously, " if 
it were not for Miss Somers I should not be 
here to-night." 

" Anyhow, you don't feel inclined to blame 
her on that account, I hope ? " 

"Not at all. I oughtn't to have said a 
word about her. . It was very fooli^ q{«me. 
If it ha^d^iBrf been for Miss Somers, Hugh — 
Hugh — well he would not have left home, and 
Dagma would n't have been miseral^e." 

No man could iiave been more ludicrously 
astonished. He turned to stare at Clare, as 
she sat somewhat desolate in the crowd. The 
last woman in the world surely to make 
trouble between a man and his wife t Hugh 
had known her for years, too; long before 

4 
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he knew Dagma, yet he had never betrayed 
the slightest desire to marry her. 

" Then," Olive continued, " Dagma would 
not have wanted a companion, and I should n't 
be here to-night. It sounds rather like * The 
House that Jack Built,' doesn't it? There," 
she added, " he has seen me at last." A short, 
stout, florid young man with erect fair hair 
stopped before her. 

As she walked away with him, Forrest stood 
by the door, watching her amongst the crowd, 
and still reflecting upon her last words. 

The more he thought of them, the more 
inconceivable it seemed that they could have 
the slightest foundation in fact. It was im- 
possible to associate Clare with any sugges- 
tion of the kind. He would have resented 
the accusation from other lips than Olive's. 
No doubt, Clare had been on extremely inti- 
mate terms with Hugh. She was a woman 
whom such a man might choose for his friend, 
and Olive, child as she was, had been unable 
to discriminate. But Forrest determined to 
carry his inquiries further'; the matter must 
be cleared up at the first opportunity. This, 
however, could scarcely occur to-night. 
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His eyes meeting Clare's, he went to her 
side again. 

" You are not dancing very much," he said. 

" Nor you ! " 

" You remember I was never an enthusiast," 
he answered. " With you it was dififerent. 
You did not often miss a' dance." 

Clare opened her fan and closed it again, 
looking rather wistful. 

" Forrest," she said, " I wish you would 
bring Olive Raymond here. I know her sister 
very well, and I should like to speak to her." 

" She is a good deal engaged," he answered 
awkwardly, remembering the tone in which 
she had spoken of Clare. 

" Oh, she can spare two minutes. Under- 
stand, you are to bring her," Clare insisted, 
and possessed by a vivid, notion of the diffi- 
culty of the task, yet of the impossibility of 
disobedience, Forrest presently went in search 
of Olive. 

" I have just been talking to Miss Somers," 
he began. 

" Oh, yes, I saw you," Olive answered. 

" She knows your sister very well." 

Olive retorted promptly, — 
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** My sister is the very last person in the 
world to wish to be known by Miss Somers, 
Captain Ballantyne." 

"She regards you more favourably than 
you regard her," he said uneasily. 

" Oh, well, of course." 

" Yes, I know it is perfectly natural," he con- 
tinued. " Who could regard you unfavour- 
ably? Also, it is quite natural she should 
wish to be introduced to you." 

" Oh, no, thank you," cried Olive. " I would do 
anything sooner. I could not speak civilly to 
her; I should say something I ought not to say." 

Forrest looked at her deprecatingly. 

" It will put me in a bit of a fix if you won't 
let me take you to her," he said. 

" Certainly not," she rejoined. " Of course, 
I am very sorry, though ygu could surely have 
made some excuse. But there are things I 
can't do." 

"The request — that I would bring you to 
her — seemed so ordinary, so unimportant — " 

" Unimportant ! I don't think so. I wonder 
that Lady Westlake invited Miss Somers! 
She can't help knowing — everybody knows 
but you." 
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"I think you are making a mistake," he 
urged; "and anyhow, I don't fancy you will 
regret allowing me to introduce you." 

" I shall not do that, Captain Ballantyne," 
she answered ; " I don't understand your asking 
me. At any rate, you must please let me off." 

"You have lost your usual complaisance," 
he said, not without a trace of vexation. " I 
had not given you credit for so much 
determination." 

" Oh, I can be very determined sometimes," 
she retorted. " But let us talk of something 
else. You have never told me how you got 
your wound. In fact, you were not quite frank, 
you know. I begin to see it was a good deal 
more serious than you led me to believe. 
You know," she continued, "if I were a man, 
I should be a soldier." 

" It 's difficult to conceive," he suggested. 

" All our men have been in the army," 
she said, "my elder sister married Major 
Tryman." 

** I know Tryman," he answered, and so 
they found one more ground of common in- 
terest. At last her hand was claimed again, 
and Forrest realised the necessity of returning 
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with a subterfuge to Clare. But whilst he felt 
perplexed to devise a satisfactory excuse, he 
soon became engrossed by the consideration 
of this new light which had been shed on 
Olive's character. 

She was not clay to be modelled as he willed. 
To-night had served to open his eyes. The 
mere fact of seeing her amongst a crowd, dis- 
tinguished by her beauty, seemed to enhance 
the girl's importance. Perhaps Forrest exag- 
gerated trifles, as lovers will. But, at least, 
he warned himself of the necessity for caution. 
He would not run the risk of defeat by under- 
estimating the difficulties to be overcome. 

Hitherto he had had her all to himself. 
She had appeared to be ready to drop into 
his mouth like a ripe cherry. Whilst he 
realised the necessity for caution on the one 
hand, Forrest perceived that the prize was 
infinitely precious on the other. 

Meantime Olive was dancing again, and 
causing disappointment to her partner. She 
scarcely opened her lips, and when she did 
deign to reply to him, her answers were not 
calculated to awaken a high opinion of her 
intelligence. 
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Olive was young and enthusiastic enough 
to be a partisan. She saw persons all black 
or all white, like the characters in a melo- 
drama. She recognized no fine shades, and 
sympathy for Dagma forced her in the same 
direction as repulsion from what she believed 
to be Clare's offence. 

A person of experience may be tolerant and 
virtuous ; at Olive's age one is usually tolerant 
only if one is lax. Virtuous youth is apt to 
be fanatical, and Olive shrank from soiling the 
hem of her garment by contact with a sinner 
whose offence she but vaguely understood. 
Moreover, as became her fighting race, she 
never hesitated to show her flag, although she 
found her enthusiasm somewhat damped when 
she perceived she had offended her chief 
ally. As she observed Forrest watching her 
gloomily, all her pleasure in the ball fled. 
She became conscious of a sense of loneliness 
in a crowd. Suddenly she seemed over- 
whelmed by a desire to please him. She could 
not, however, bring herself to yield at once. 
She had some formidable scruples to set 
aside. 

" Do you mind stopping now ? " she said to 
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her partner presently, and having calculated 
her position to a nicety, she was brought to 
a stand-still close to Forrest. 

" Captain Ballantyne," she murmured. 

" Yes," he said. 

" Is there anything immensely serious troub- 
ling you ? " she asked. 

" Oh, well — you see I find myself in a 
rather awkward fix." 

" You look as if you had quite lost faith in 
human nature. You look — oh, so cross ! I 
hate cross people." 

" It is n't quite so bad as that," he answered. 

" I am sure you are utterly disappointed in 
something or somebody," Olive persisted. She 
looked up at him tantalisingly, enjoying the 
prospect of the pleasure she believed she was 
going to give him. 

" Not exactly disappointed," he said. " Still, 
I liave had a gentle awakening." 

" What about ? " 

" Well — about you," he answered. 

"Have I disillusioned you, then? What 
have I done ? " 

" No power on earth could — Disillusion is 
hardly the word." He was able to laugh at his 
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own discomfiture. " I confess," he said, " I 
reckoned on finding you more tractable." 

" Oh, but I warn you," she retorted, " I am 
not such a weak person as you imagined, 
— though you may think I am going to act 
rather feebly now." She looked up into his 
face. ''You can take me to Miss Somers if 
you like," she added, and Forrest beamed 
down upon her as he ofiFered his arm. 



CHAPTER IV 

MR. SOMERS had a deeply rooted 
objection to going to bed, although 
once there, he was no more eager 
to rise. However late Clare came home, it 
was usually her father who let her in. 

Mr. Somers was fifty-five years of age, and 
his chief desire in life was to be let alone. 
He seldom took the trouble to interfere with 
other persons, and he never allowed other 
persons to interfere with him. 

He was a tall, slightly built man, with thin, 
high shoulders, whence his clothes seemed to 
hang loosely. His hair was almost white, 
although his moustache and rather ragged 
whiskers were scarcely grizzled. He smoked 
many pipes every day, and more every night, 
with the result that his skin looked white and 
unwholesome, and he displayed little energy 
except when he denounced certain contem- 
porary writers. 
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For Mr. Somers was an omnivorous reader. 
Like smoking, reading had become a habit 
with him, and between the two he lounged 
and dreamed through his life. 

." Well," he said, opening the door for Clare, 
at half-past two in the morning, '* had a good 
time ? " 

" Yes, thanks, father." 

" Come into the smoking-room, Clare ; I Ve 
kept a fire." 

There were very few days in the year when 
Mr. Somers failed to have a fire. The room 
did not belie its name, but Clare was used to 
its atmosphere, and entering she sat down, 
throwing off her cloak. 

" Ballantyne there ? " he asked, leaning back 
in his chair and stretching forth his long, thin 
legs. 

" Yes," she answered. " It seemed a little 
like old times again." 

Mr. Somers shook his head. 

" Ballantyne isn't as Forrest was," he said. 
" a marvellous change in four years. Made 
a man of him — eh, Clare?" 

He looked at her with a little curiosity. 
For a wonder, he had been sitting without 
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a book or a magazine the past hour — think- 
ing of Clare. 

" He is immensely altered — improved," she 
admitted. 

"You seem to have picked up the threads," 
he said. 

She smiled her pleasure. 

" Do you think we have ? " she asked. 

"Anyhow, the chap is constantly here. I 
am glad. I like the man." 

She rose and took up her cloak, whilst Mr. 
Somers yawned, raising his hands above his 
head. 

" Good night," he said, as she kissed him ; 
" glad you 've had a good time." 

Then she walked slowly upstairs. Many 
times during the evening, Clare had felt bored, 
and as a fact, she had been one of the first to 
leave. Still, a few crumbs of comfort had fallen 
in her way and been greedily seized upon. As 
she went to bed, she remembered only these. 
Of course, Forrest admired Olive Raymond; 
who could resist admiration ? But Olive was 
no wife for the man he had become, any 
more than Dagma had been a suitable wife 
for Hugh Dan vers. 
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The following afternoon Hugh paid a visit 
to Hill Street. It was growing late, and Clare 
had begun to think of going upstairs to dress 
for dinner, when he arrived. 

Hugh Dan vers was a conspicuously hand- 
some man, although perhaps his somewhat 
massive head and shoulders merited a few 
inches higher stature. The fact was he looked 
his best seated. Not that he was a short man, 
his height was about the average, nevertheless 
one felt disappointed and disillusioned to see 
him rise. In a chair his presence was com- 
manding; erect he looked a little stumpy. 

His hair was of a fairish brown, his face 
florid, full, and shaven. In moments of excite- 
ment it was apt to flush. His manner was 
not entirely free from self-importance ; a little 
ponderous, adapted to the more serious side 
of life. Some one has said that the most seri- 
ous things in life are its trivialities. 

It used often to be hinted that Hugh Dan- 
vers and Clare Somers were formed for each 
other, that they were destined to marry, and 
in that event were sure to live happily ever 
afterwards. Hugh was Clara's senior by three 
years ; at present he was a little past thirty. 
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But Clare had never attracted him in that 
way. Nothing but disappointment lay in store 
for any one who had imagined a scandal of 
that kind. There was no woman for whom 
he entertained a more profound respect. It is 
no exaggeration to say that he loved her ; he 
valued her opinion, he enjoyed her society, 
he might even be capable of jealousy if too 
much of it were bestowed upon anybody else 
(man or woman), but he had never desired to 
marry her. 

Concerning the marriage state, as on most 
other subjects, Hugh Danvers held very de- 
cided opinions, so that Clare, who had often 
heard these expressed, was astonished when 
he fell in love at first sight like a very ordinary 
mortal. 

Nor was her surprise lessened when she saw 
Dagma. No doubt she possessed considerable 
personal attractions; she was seventeen years 
of age at the time Hugh first saw her, and 
about as unfitted to be the wife of a serious 
man as any girl could be. 

But Hugh was utterly bewitched by a pretty 
face, by Dagma's charming, almost flippant, 
brightness, by her alluring shape; and for a 
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while all went as merrily as 4:he proverbial 
marriage-bell. 

After his wedding he still maintained his 
intimacy with Clare, who entered as cordially 
as ever into all his plans, and proved to be of 
considerable service at the time of his election. 
.She had even gone as far as to speak in public 
with marked success, though it is doubtful 
whether Dagma's smiles did not win more 
votes. 

Hugh entered upon his parliamentary career 
with infinite zest. He soon became a thorn 
in the flesh of the party Whips. He was not 
the sort of man who could be depended upon 
to follow his leader. 

He attended innumerable public meetings, 
he grew extremely excited, he had always 
some panacea to advertise, and it began to 
dawn upon him gradually that Dagma did 
not invariably feel an absorbing interest in his 
enthusiasms. 

A sense of humour is an admirable endow- 
ment. It gives a new zest to life, it promotes 
charity, it forms excellent comrades, but it 
does not promote hero-worship. 

Hugh seldom suffered disappointment from 
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the failure of his schemes. By the time he 
lost faith in one, there was always another 
to fill the gap. But when he expounded 
these to Dagma, she sometimes had been seen 
to smile. Now, no one should make light of 
the most humble effort to regenerate the 
world ! 

There were those who declared Danvers to 
be a faddist ; they said he had constantly a bee 
in his bonnet, his chief occupation being an 
attempt to make the lions lie down with the 
lambs. 

But if Dagma treated her husband's theo- 
ries occasionally with good-natured flippancy, 
Clare was differently constituted. 

The first year or two of marriage passed, a 
boy was born, and Hugh's attitude became 
more critical. Dagma ceased to appear as an 
angel, though she remained a very charm- 
ing woman — almost a girl, indeed. Far from 
giving him the sympathy to which he had 
become accustomed from Clare, she showed 
a deliberate intention to wean him from the 
duty which he owed to his constituency and 
to mankind. 

Hugh Danvers began to indulge in danger- 
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ous and vexatious self-analysis. That part 
of his nature which Dagma appealed to was 
far from being the highest I With the most 
excellent intentions, he determined to reform 
her, to fit her for companionship with his 
better self. 

All Hugh's intentions were excellent They 
ever had been. His life was never ill-ordered. 
He had never sown any wild oats. He was 
invariably actuated by the highest motives. 

In his efforts to reform Dagma, to awaken 
her to a sense of what was really of vital 
importance in the world, Hugh held up Clare 
as a model for his wife to strive to copy. 
Strafford was not more thorough. Once 
Hugh took a thing in hand, he spared neither 
himself nor anybody else. It was Clare, Clare, 
Clare, morning, noon, and night. Her name 
was ever on his lips, until, from being at first 
playfully satirical, Dagma grew bitterly sarcas- 
tic and perhaps a little morose. 

Without in the slightest degree misjudging 
Hugh, she became jealous of Clare's influence 
over her husband. She pictured the two 
discussing her shortcomings (Heaven knew 
she did not deny their existence !) and presently 

5 
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Dagma began to hate the paragon in a manner 
which she knew to be lamentable. 

In the midst of things, an overwhelming 
misfortune fell upon her. Her boy died. 

For a time she gave herself up to un- 
mitigated grief, whilst Hugh, by no means 
unaffected, bore the blow with irritating phi- 
losophy. He threw himself into his work with 
increased ardour, he turned to Clare with new 
persistence ; and in truth Dagma in these days 
was a poor companion. 

He urged her, however, to control her 
sorrow. He read her selections from Marcus 
Aurelius, preaching stoicism and once more 
extolling Clare Somers as an exemplar. 

Dagma lost her temper. Clare Somers! 
what did she know of sorrow. A woman who 
had never borne a child, and (bitterly) who was 
little likely to bear one ! 

Becoming alarmed presently at her own 
morbid condition, however, Dagma plunged 
into the opposite extreme. Still very young, 
charming, popular, she sought relief in a 
kind of society which her husband cordially 
despised. 

They met (less and less often) with constant 
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reproaches, degenerating at times into vulgar 
bickerings. A worse man might have endured 
this state of affairs better. A wiser man might 
easily have cured it. Many might have ac- 
cepted the situation, or have sought consola- 
tion elsewhere ; and this indeed, in a sense, 
Hugh did. 

A few of those endearments which once 
upon a time he had been wont to lavish and 
Dagma to welcome, a caress, a gentle word, 
might have wrought a reformation. But Hugh 
was affronted ; he stood on his dignity, while 
Dagma appeared to set his wishes at defiance. 

He could not allow the existing state of 
aflFairs to become chronic. He owed some- 
thing to himself. 

One day the threatening storm burst. In 
a fit of indignation (righteous indignation, he 
was convinced) he insisted that since they 
could not live amicably together, since they 
were avoiding each other as much as possible 
and meeting to disagree, it would be better to 
part 

He scarcely meant to be taken at his word, 
perhaps. He was not in a mood to weigh his 
phrases. But Dagma pounc ed upo n the sug- 
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gestion with a promptness which took his 
breath away. Hugh quitted the house in 
Cadogan Place, the house which had been the 
scene of his highest happiness as well as of 
his bitterest misery, and he had not since 
returned to it. 

With Dagma, the reaction began at once. 
She cancelled the engagements which she had 
refused to break at Hugh's bidding, and to 
tell the truth, she waited eagerly for her 
husband's return. She waited many days be- 
fore she ceased to hope, but Hugh did not 
come. 

Nobody understood the man's character as 
she did, — his nature at once passionate and 
pure. As the time passed — a week or more 
— she tried to convince herself that perhaps 
after all a remedy had been hit upon — an 
heroic remedy, it is true I 

Confident in his perfect uprightness, jealous 
of Clare's influence over him, yet never really 
exaggerating or distorting it, Dagma attempted 
to persuade herself that absence might restore 
the balance in his wife's favour, — that after a 
brief separation Hugh would learn his lesson 
and sue for re-instatement. 
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In a manner, she judged wisely. After a 
few weeks' separation, he might have returned, 
he probably would have returned, but for the 
conviction that Dagma was pleased to be rid 
of him. 

He could not put aside an idea that a wife 
should cling to her husband at almost all 
costs. Things being as they are, it seemed 
inconceivable that a woman should part from 
her husband unless she had conceived a deeply 
rooted distaste for him. 

Entirely unconscious of Dagma's actual 
motives, Hugh could not forget the astound- 
ing readiness — even eagerness — with which 
she had seized upon his only half-meant sug- 
gestion. Clare Somers became at first his 
principal resource. She had refrained from 
pestering him as Forrest (for instance) would 
have done; she had accepted the situation, and 
his welcome at Hill Street never failed. If 
Mr. Somers took his hand even more limply 
than usual, Hugh hardly observed the fact; 
besides, he had never held Somers in high 
estimation. He did not like the peculiar 
twitching of the muscles above Mr. Somers' 
lips at certain times, nor the habit which 
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Clare's father had of opening a book in the 
midst of a conversation. 

Of late, however, Hugh fancied he perceived 
a change in Clare herself. Instead of proving 
the best and most sympathetically intelligent 
of listeners, she betrayed a tendency to talk 
about utterly trivial aflfairs. 

This afternoon, Hugh entered the drawing- 
room with a melancholy expression on his 
face. 

" I fear I am rather a late visitor," he said, 
offering his hand ; " I thought I would drop in 
on my way to the House. I have not much 
doubt we shall come to a Division to-night." 

Clare sat down, and carefully unbuttoning his 
thin overcoat, Hugh followed her example. 

" If you had been an hour earlier," she said, 
with a smile, "you would have seen Forrest. 
He has n't been gone longer." 

" Humph ! " ejaculated Hugh. " Was Ballan- 
tyne at Lady Westlake's last night } " 

His tone implied dissatisfaction, as did the 
expression of his mouth, which was curiously 
sensitive and mobile. 

" Oh, yes," Clare answered brightly. " Forrest 
was there." 
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" He does n't let you pine for lack of his so- 
ciety," said Hugh. " But then he never did. 
It was always a little difficult to convince the 
fellow he was not wanted." 

Clare flushed quickly. 

" But I have n't tried to convince him," she 
answered. 

" By the bye," said Dan vers, taking a num- 
ber of papers from his breast-pocket, and select- 
ing a pamphlet from amongst them. " I thought 
perhaps you would like to run through this." 

"Thanks very much, Hugh. What is it?" 
she asked indifferently. 

" The proof of a brochure on Bimetallism — 
written by Bustard. I am sure you will find 
it interesting. The subject is very entertain- 
ingly treated." 

He thought her smile was somewhat 
sceptical. 

" How immensely Forrest has developed," she 
said, taking the proof and turning over its 
leaves. 

*^ You will find a good deal to agree with," 
Hugh continued, staring at the pamphlet. "I 
have pencilled a few suggestions on the 
margin." 
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"Although my principal feeling towards 
Forrest is one of pique," she said, with enjoy- 
able insincerity, 

Hugh leaned back in his chair and gave 
vent to a sigh. Her lightness jarred upon 
him. He was experiencing an unprecedented 
sensation in Clare's presence. He felt a little 
bored. 

" I found his interests and sympathies as nar- 
row as ever," he said. 

" Narrow ! " she cried, cheerfully. " Narrow ! 
That is what he calls me. Forrest is an Im- 

4 

perialist. He is all for the growth of the Em- 
pire. He has grand ideas." 

" Grandiose," suggested Hugh. 

Clare shrugged her shoulders. 

" Of course, you would call him a Jingo," she 
said. " Not that he would mind. He says we 
are Little Englanders." 

"One is accustomed to that kind of libel, 
Clare." 

" I refuse to take Forrest too seriously," she 
answered. " I told him it was immensely dis- 
appointing. You see he has overtaken me. 
We are about of an age, you know." 

" I always understood he was younger," said 
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Hugh. " You were a woman when he went to 
India. Forrest Ballantyne was a boy." 

" He is somewhat younger," Clare admitted, 
" though " (with a self-conscious laugh) " it is a 
little unkind of you to dwell upon the fact." 

Hugh raised his eyebrows; he regarded her 
with genuine astonishment. He missed the 
usual frank straightforwardness from her tone. 
He felt disappointed, a little disillusioned. '* If 
you scratch a Russian," he thought, " you are 
sure to find a Tartar." 

"With regard to Bustard's pamphlet," he 
said, " if you don't agree with my criticisms, I 
hope you will say so." 

" Oh, of course." 

" To my mind, it does n't leave the orthodox 
economists a leg to stand upon," Hugh contin- 
ued ; " not that they will admit it, of course." 

Clare's face wore a dreamy, pensive look, as 
she stared down at the carpet. 

"You recollect the boy he was," she said, 
" and the way we both used to patronise him." 

" I don't think I was ever guilty of patron- 
ising anybody," was the answer. " I always 
study to avoid that. Did you read Daven- 
port's speech last night ? " Hugh asked. 
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" Let me see — I don't think — oh, yes, I read 
the summary. But then," she added, " For- 
rest always invited that sort of thing. He used 
to look up to you." 

" You think he did ? " said Hugh, in a tone 
of warmer interest. 

" He always had a tendency to hero-worship, 
you know." 

" After all, a man with that capacity can never 
be entirely hopeless," he admitted. " But one 
has to discriminate." 

"Oh, but now," she exclaimed, "we have 
changed all that. Forrest is by way of being a 
hero." 

Hugh regarded Clare with another glance of 
astonishment. 

" When does he return to India ? " he asked. 

" I have n't heard him say — " 

" Has he any — any thought of marriage ? " 
suggested Hugh, rising as he spoke. 

" I suppose it 's a subject which fills most 
men's minds more or less, Hugh." 

" In the general, perhaps. I was thinking of 
the particular." 

Clare hesitated for a few moments. She was 
extremely intimate with Hugh; he had of course 
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known all about Forrest's earlier in&tuation. 
The subject filled her mind, and she felt a strong 
if childish temptation to talk about it 

" Well," she murmured, " there used to be a 
time, you remember." 

The comers of his mouth curved ominously 
downwards. 

" Then perseverance is likely to meet with its 
proverbial reward," he said. 

She laughed very happily. Last night at 
Lady Westlake's dance she had felt a little 
hopeless, but she had had Forrest alone for an 
hour that afternoon. It is a well known fact 
that unfaithful husbands often show their wives 
extreme kindness and consideration, by way of 
compensation as it were. Although Forrest 
was not bound in any sort of way to Clare, he 
nevertheless experienced a sense of falling off ; 
and he made amends in a similar manner. So 
that Clare did not feel for the nonce by any 
means hopeless. 

" Don't you think it would be very right and 
proper } " she asked. 

Hugh picked up the pamphlet from the table 
where she had laid it. 

" Please don't omit to pay particular attention 
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to the passages I have marked," he said; and 
having bidden her good-bye, he left the house 
with a distinct sense of annoyance, coupled with 
a sincere wish that Forrest Ballantyne had re- 
mained until the end of his term in India. 



CHAPTER V 

WALKING rapidly, Hugh Danvers 
turned in the direction of Piccadilly, 
walking with short, firm steps, his 
eyes straight, as if he were bent on some ex- 
tremely important mission. As indeed he was : 
he had to take part in the Division that night, 
and in the meantime he must needs dine. 

After two or three weeks divided betwixt 
hotels and lodging houses, he had seen the ad- 
vertisement of a compact flat at Algeria Man- 
sions. Having inspected this, he finally decided 
to hire it furnished by the month, the present 
occupant's servants remaining to attend to his 
material wants. 

The flightiness and general incompetence of 
these two young women caused Hugh consid- 
erable distress of mind. They went their own 
way without any regard for him, and one of the 
last things he dreamed of was to dine at home. 

He usually had his dinner at his Club, at the 
House of Commons, or occasionally at a restau- 
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rant. The advantage of a restaurant was that 
he could avoid utter loneliness on the one hand, 
and tiresome conversation on the other. This 
evening, at all costs, he must avoid loneliness. 
He felt in an extremely despondent condition, 
and attracted by the cheerful exterior of a 
Cafe near Piccadilly Circus, Hugh decided 
to enter. 

Although the evening was not yet quite dark, 
the interior of the restaurant was brilliantly il- 
luminated. Many of the small inviting tables 
were occupied, and the band in a small gallery 
had already begun to play. 

Hugh walked along the middle of the build- 
ing, looking for a vacant table, where he could 
see without being too easily seen. As he ap- 
proached the end of the restaurant, he heard his 
own name mentioned. 

"Mr. Danvers!" 

Stopping abruptly, Hugh turned to his right, 
looking down into a pair of mischievous, dark 
eyes, without in the least recognising their 
owner : a small woman with a thin and some- 
what pale face, which owed its charm rather to 
extreme vivacity and animation than to actual 
beauty. Her hair was black, her large eyes 
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were fixed on Hugh's grave, perplexed face with 
obvious amusement. 

She was dressed with almost ostentatious 
neatness in black with here and there a peep of 
crimson, but her hat was of the very latest 
fashion, whilst her hair was arranged in a mode 
which not having yet become general, was cal- 
culated to attract attention. Her age might be 
anything from twenty-five to thirty; her un- 
gloved hands, plump and white, rested on the 
small table at which she sat alone. 

There are women, and no man can have been 
so unfortunate as not to have known some of 
them, who seem to radiate purity ; angels in the 
house and in the street, in whose presence evil 
is nipped and dies. Hugh's interlocutor was 
not such a woman ; she was, indeed, far from 
being such a one. 

"It is Mr. Danvers, is it not?" she asked, 
briskly. 

" That is my name, but I confess — " 

" Oh, pray don't," she said, " it may be good 
for the soul, but not for the appetite. You 
don't remember me ! " 

" I have no recollection of seeing you before," 
he answered, nor was he very pleased to be 
greeted by her now. 
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"I am Mrs. Ffrench," she said. ^'My 
name is Honoria Ffrench. I used to live 
at Algeria Mansions. You took my flat, you 
know." 

Now he recollected their previous meeting. 

"I really beg your pardon," he answered, 
and she held out her right hand. 

" Please sit down, before any one else comes 
to the table," she urged. " I regard you as 
quite a godsend. There is nothing so detest- 
able as dining alone." 

Hugh had no such antipathy. He would far 
rather have dined alone. But it seemed diffi- 
cult to excuse himself, to leave her and deliber- 
ately to look for another table under her eyes 
— certainly, wonderful eyes. 

The result was that he hung up his hat, took 
off his light overcoat, and coughing with some 
embarrassment sat down opposite to Mrs. 
Ffrench at the small oblong table. Then he 
felt embarrassed. 

" I certainly owe you an applogy," he said, 
his rather stilted manner contrasting forcibly 
with her easy familiarity. 

" I think it is I," she answered. " I left you 
no alternative. You may prefer your own so- 
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ciety, though I think you have very bad taste, 
if you do." 

" I came here to avoid it," he said, with polite 
dissimulation. " Have you ordered your din- 
ner ? " he added, taking the menu in his hand. 

*^ I have not had time. I had only just ar- 
rived when I recognised you. Now you may 
choose a nice little dinner, if you like," said 
Honoria. 

Hugh did not feel sure whether he liked it or 
not. It was impossible to deny a certain at- 
tractiveness to his companion, and he had no 
extraordinary blindness to such attractiveness. 
The fact was that Hugh had never placed him- 
self in the way of temptation. He had kept 
always to a strait path. Practically, he was 
untested. In his usual condition, he would 
unhesitatingly have turned his back upon 
Honoria at the outset. 

But Hugh Danvers was not quite himself 
this evening. For some weeks he had been 
tormented regarding his wife, and during the 
last few days he had been conscious of losing 
ground with Clare. The time seemed out of 
joint, and hence that hesitation to affront Mrs. 
Ffrench by refusing her invitation. 
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They studied the menu together ; she oflFered 
suggestions, he gave the order. 

" Wine, sir?** said the waiter, placing the wine 
list in front of him. 

"Oh, champagne, please," cried Honoria, 
promptly, and with his usual deliberation 
Hugh selected the number. 

Whilst waiting for the soup, he looked about 
the restaurant devoutly hoping that no one 
would recognise him. Certainly his friends 
would be surprised to see him in such circum- 
stances ; he had his reputation to maintain. 

Mrs. Ffrench continued to talk cheerfully. 
He was compelled to admit that she possessed 
merits as a companion, and after all it was for 
the present occasion only. Still, he wished al- 
ready he had not ventured into that galley. 

"It's true I don't like dining alone," said 
Honoria, presently. " I detest it. But after all, 
I begin to see there are worse penances in the 
world." 

" Er — to what do you refer? " asked Hugh, 
suddenly brought back to the present. 

"A melancholy companion for instance. 
There 's nothing so contagious as melancholy, 
you know, Mr. Danvers." 
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Hugh flushed furiously. 

"I — I really beg your pardon," he stam- 
mered. 

Realising the justice of her remark, he deter- 
mined to act like a Roman, since (for the nonce) 
he was in Rome. His vanity was a little 
wounded ; he tried to adapt himself to the oc- 
casion, and as a preliminary step, emptied his 
glass and refilled it. 

" I don't want to boast," said Honoria, " but 
I will say one thing for myself. It is not often 
I am dull, and when I am I never let anybody ' 
see it." 

"You are greatly to be envied," Hugh an- 
swered. " Nothing is so desirable as an equa- 
ble temperament." 

"Shall I give you my recipe?" she said, 
holding up her champagne glass. " Never let 
yourself look back or forward. Never think of 
yesterday or to-morrow." 

" Be contented with the present, in short." 

" I did n't say anything about that," she con- 
tinued. "Now, for my part, I have only one 
real trouble in life." She looked at him over 
the rim of her wineglass. 

Hugh lowered his eyes, but the next instant 
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he felt tempted to meet Honoria's again. They 
were certainly marvellous 6yes ! 

" And that," he said, mustering a smile, " I 
am sure cannot be a very serious trouble." 

"Why not?" 

" I judge by your demeanour. You seem too 
bright, too gay — " 

" Ah, but I assure you it is very serious in- 
deed," she insisted. " Nothing could be worse. 
Nothing in the world." 

" May I inquire — " 

" It 's money," she rejoined. " The root of 
all evil, the flower of all that 's worth having." 

"The least important need," said Hugh, — 
" the one thing it is easy to do without." 

" Ah, you have never tried," she cried ; " you 
betray a lamentable ignorance of life, Mr. 
Danvers." 

Hugh filled his glass again. 

" You are extremely fortunate if that is your 
only trouble," he remarked sententiously. 

" Oh, I did n't say that," she returned. " I 
did n't say it was my only trouble. I spoke of 
the present — I told you I never bothered my- 
self about yesterday. If I chose to tax my 
memory I could draw up a nice long list. For 
instance, I have had a husband." 
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Hugh looked at her gravely, compassionately. 

" Your husband is dead ? " he suggested. 

'' Oh, dear, no. He is n't dead, at least I don't 
suppose so. But anyhow he has ceased from 
troubling me. I believe he is knocking about 
somewhere still. I don't mind where he is, 
so that he leaves me to go my own way in 
peace." 

Hugh ate his entree in silence. He could 
not approve of her tone. This was no subject 
to jest about. 

" I dare say I have shocked you," she said a 
few moments later. " Some men are so easily 
shocked, you know." 

•* Not — not at all," he protested. 

She laughed cheerfully. 

" I was afraid I had. But if you are not 
shocked, you're curious. I don't intend to 
gratify your curiosity. I want to beg a favour." 

"You have only to tell me what it is," he 
said. " Anything within my power — " 

" It is," she answered. " I never strive for 
the impossible. Life is too short. It was an 
awful nuisance to be compelled to leave that 
dear little flat of mine. I felt it terribly. You 
would n't believe the salt tears I shed." 
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"What induced you to leave it, then?" he 
asked, and Honoria hesitated a moment. 

" I will tell you frankly," she said. " I think 
I am telling you everything. Economy. That 
was my reason. The most odious thing on 
earth." 

As to the actual cause of the interruption of 
her domestic arrangements, which had made it 
impossible to maintain the small establishment 
at Algeria Mansions, Honoria kept up a dis- 
creet reserve. 

Any man of ordinary perceptive faculties 
would have grasped the details of the situation 
at a glance, on the occasion when Hugh first 
visited the flat. Honoria, it was true, conducted 
herself with clever decorum, and Hugh was 
hardly a man of the world. 

Of some phases of life, he was as ingenu- 
ously uninformed as any judge on the Bench. 
He was slow to imagine evil. He set Honoria 
Ffrench down as a kind of hedonist, indeed, 
with whom, a week or two ago at least, he 
would have felt little in common. But by the 
time a second bottle of champagne had been 
ordered, he found her distinctly attractive. 

" I was compelled to turn out of my flat," she 
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said ; *" I had to look for lodgings ; and now I 
am living in two rooms — if you can call it liv- 
ing. Oh, it is so dreadfully, dreadfully dull. 
You can't conceive how dreary 1 The fact is 
I shall be driven to do something." 

"Nothing in the least distasteful to you, I 
trust What do you propose to do? Have 
you an3rthing in contemplation ? " 

" Once upon a time," she returned, " I was 
on the stage. That did n't last long — only a 
few months. The monotony of it was too 
awful. Fancy having to say the same words 
— though it 's true I had not many to say — 
to wear the same smile, the same dress — what 
there was of it — to shed tears at the same 
moment six days a week for months. To say 
nothing of matinees ! Oh, I could n't endure 
it. I think the next thing I shall attempt will 
be a novel." 

" Have you any literary experience, or will it 
be your first attempt ? " asked Hugh. 

" My very first. But then I have studied the 
subject, you see." 

"You mean you have observed life closely 
and — " 

" Unconsciously, then ! But," said Honoria, 
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^ I meant I had studied the best masters — 
read a good many tales, you know. I fancy I 
have learned the secret of success." 

"An invaluable lesson. May I ask — " 

" You Ve got to be yourself, that 's one thing. 
But the most important ingredient is perfect 
frankness. Keep nothing back. Now, I 
honestly believe that if I were to set down my 
own experiences without reserve — without 
reserve, you understand — well, there would be 
a run on that novel. But then there 's the fag 
of writing it." 

"No doubt it would require ^ certain 
amount of patience," said Hugh; "and, if I 
may say so, that is probably not your strongest 
virtue." 

" I have n't a scrap," she confessed. " I 
never stick to anything long. I don't believe 
in tiring myself. Fortunate I happened to 
meet you to-night, was n't it ? Lucky I came 
here ; a kind of destiny. Because I might just 
as well have gone anywhere else." 

"Extremely fortunate for — for me," said 
Hugh, with more enthusiasm than he had dis- 
played half an hour earlier. 

" I turned out of my flat in rather a hurry," 
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Honoria continued. "You seemed so im- 
patient to take possession. I fancy you are 
an impatient man, and I am amiability itself. 
I forgot one or two things, and now I rather 
want them. If you would allow me to go to 
my own particular cupboard, I should be im- 
mensely obliged to you." 

" Or I could give a message to the servants," 
Hugh suggested. 

"I never trust servants," she said, with a 
curious glance. 

"Of course, if you prefer to come your- 
self—" 

" When ? " she asked. 

"Whenever you please. It will make no 
diflFerence whatever to me." 

She looked into his face with a pout. He 
noticed that her lips were like a rosebud, a very 
vividly red rosebud! 

" Thanks, so much," she said. " It is very 
kind of you. But it will be better to fix a 
time. If I come when you are absent, I shall 
be sure not to disturb you." 

" I am always out after four o'clock," he 
answered solemnly. 

" Four o'clock. I must try not to forget 
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But I have a shocking memory," she cried, 
drawing on a pair of dark gloves. Rising, 
Hugh put on his hat and overcoat The 
waiter brought the bill and he paid it. 

" I must have a cab," said Honoria, as they 
passed out into the street together. " Which 
way are you going ? " 

"To Westminster — to the House of Com- 
mons, — a Division is expected to-night and I 
ought to be in my place." 

The pavement was now thronged. The 
road was crowded with cabs and carriages, all 
bent in one direction towards the various 
theatres. The porter whistled for a cab, and 
a hansom made its way with a little difficulty 
to the door. Hugh offered Honoria his arm 
and led her through the crowd. He helped 
her into the cab and leaned forward to close 
the doors. 

" Where shall I tell him to drive you to ? " 
he asked. 

" No. Upper Baker Street," she cried. 

" Good-bye. So pleased to have met you." 

Hugh Danvers lifted his hat as she was 
driven away, then entering another cab soon 
reached Westminster. During the concluding 
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speeches of the debate, he felt unwontedly 
sleepy, but on the whole he was in a more 
cheerful frame of mind than when he left Hill 
Street. At least he had found distraction, and 
he slept longer that night than he had done 
for a week. 

The next day was thoroughly wet. It 
rained when . Hugh came to breakfast, the wind 
rattled the windows, and he decided not to go 
out that morning. 

Yet it was not very cheerful at home. The 
small drawing-room did not look very inviting; 
its gimcrack furniture seemed to be composed 
chiefly of bamboo and bows, with an unpro- 
tective elaboration of white muslin in the 
windows. 

A cottage piano stood in one corner, its 
back profusely draped with Liberty silk. In 
the middle of the room, Hugh had placed a 
mahogany writing-table, which at least pos- 
sessed the merit of stability, if it did not har- 
monise with the other contents of the room. 
On this table lay a number of Blue-books and 
papers of very official appearance, and with 
these Hugh occupied himself all the morning. 

The rain still beating against the windows 
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at one o'clock, he determined for once to tax 
the resources of his menage for luncheon. The 
meal was served in the tiny dining-room ad- 
joining, and in a manner calculated to check a 
much more ravenous appetite than Hugh's : a 
greasy chop with small cinders in the gravy, 
hard and cold potatoes, watery vegetables were 
his fare, and it increased the sense of de- 
pression of which he had been conscious all 
day. 

He thought of Dagma and wondered whether 
she ever thought of him. The contrast be^ 
tween this flat and the house in Cadogan Place 
became well-nigh unendurable. If he could 
have been sure of a welcome he felt almost in a 
mood to put on his hat, to call a cab, and order 
the driver to his own home. 

But of a welcome from his wife, Hugh felt by 
no means sure. It was true that the sugges- 
tion that they should part had emanated from 
himself. At the time, and long previously, 
he had felt that anything must be preferable to 
the life he was leading. But surely not one 
woman in a thousand would have adopted his 
suggestion so eagerly. Dagma had ceased to 
care for him. She was polluted by the society 
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which she had frequented since the boy's death. 
She was, in short, pleased by the opportunity 
to be rid of him. 

In the ordinary course of events, he would 
have sought Clare Somers. But she could 
talk of nothing but Forrest Ballantyne, and to 
listen to his praises, however well deserved, 
was no satisfaction to Hugh. 

Returning to the next room, he lighted a 
cigarette and sat down at the writing-table. 
The rain looked as if it would never cease, and 
without any deep inspiration, Hugh took a 
pen and began to make notes for a speech 
which he hoped soon to find an opportunity 
of delivering. 

About a quarter to four the electric bell 
rang, knd a few moments later the door opened. 
The housemaid announced, — 

" Mrs. Ffrench." 

Hugh rose from his chair with a sense of 
distinct pleasure. Any port in a storm ! He 
felt heartily sick of his own sorry society, and 
disposed to welcome any kind of diversion, 
Besides, Honoria was satisfactory in herself. 
She entered the dull room like a ray of wel- 
come sunlight. 
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Her frock was hidden by a light, checked, 
mackintosh cloak. The violet ribbons on her 
straw hat were spotted by rain. She held forth 
her arms, and looked into his face with a peal 
of merry laughter. 

" I really can't shake hands," she cried. 
" Don't come near me. What a dreadful 
day ! " 

"Shocking," said Hugh. "The worst I 
remember this year. I am afraid you must be 
extremely wet." 

" What do you think ? " she answered, look- 
ing down at her wet cloak. " I am saturated ; 
simply saturated." She held out her hands 
again. " Do, pray, take off my gloves, Mr. 
Danvers." 

Hugh drew nearer and with fumbling, rather 
clumsy fingers unbuttoned her gloves. He 
held their wrists and pulling tentatively drew 
them off inside out. 

"A nice job I shall have now," cried 
Honoria, as Hugh stood holding a glove in 
each hand. 

" How do you imagine I can ever get into 
them again.?" 

Hugh looked ludicrously at the gloves. 
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" It certainly is a very bad day," he sai J, in 
some confusion. 

" We said that before, you know. Still, it is 
quite true. To be frank, that is why I came, 
though I did not expect to see you. Why did 
you mislead me ? '^ 

" Mis — mislead you ! " 

" By telling me you were never at home be- 
fore four o'clock." 

^ I said I always started out at four," said 
Hugh. 

" Oh, was that it ? " she returned. " How 
very stupid of me. I made sure to find you 
absent. So sorry to disturb you. I shouldn't 
have come to-day but for the rain.*' 

" I should have thought it was a reason for 
staying at home," he hinted. 

"Well, that's a nice way to welcome one," 
Honoria exclaimed. " It depends on the kind 
of home. Mine is simply unbearable ! What 
can you do on such a day? I always save little 
odds and ends of jobs for wet afternoons. Do 
you mind if I take off my cloak, or shall I 
catch my death of cold ? " 

" Not on any account," said Hugh. " I beg 
you will make yourself completely at home." 
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Raising her hands, she unfastened the loose 
garment and threw it across a chair. Going 
to the hearth-rug, Honoria looked in the mirror 
whilst she drew a long pin from her hat. In 
this attitude, Hugh perceived that she pos- 
sessed a remarkably enticing figure. His eyes 
dwelt upon her, whilst Honoria, observing him 
in the looking-glass, smiled with an air of 
triumph. " Quite spoiled ! " she cried, holding 
the hat before her in both hands. "Those 
ribbons are done for." 

Laying her hat on top of a row of Blue- 
books on the writing-table, she began to 
smooth her black hair, which was arranged in 
festoons hiding the greater portion of her fore- 
head and nearly all of her small ears. Turn- 
ing suddenly to face Hugh, she placed her 

arms akimbo. 

" That 's better," she said. " Now I begin 

to feel quite at home again." 

He shifted a chair. 

" Won't you sit down, then ? " 

" Not there," she said, and throwing herself 
into an armchair Honoria leaned backwards, 
thrusting forth her shoes. 

"You have done your best to spoil the 
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place," she continued, gazing about the room. 
'' That dreadfully clumsy table t whatever made 
you put it there?" 

" To tell you the truth," said Hugh, "those I 
found here were rather unsteady. Of course I 
shall remove it on my departure. But nothing 
is more irritating than a table which moves at 
every stroke of your pen." 

" Just see how muddy I am I " she cried, plac- 
ing the heel of her right shoe on the toe of her 
left. Hugh could not fail to notice their small 
proportions and admirable form. " You know, 
Mr. Danvers," Honoria added, " I regard you 
as nothing less than an interloper." 

" I feel like that, now you are here," he ad- 
mitted, " but if you desire to return — " 

" But I don't desire anything of the kind ! " 
she exclaimed. 

" I would do my utmost to meet your wishes. 
I would look for other quarters at once." 

" I can't afford to indulge my wishes," she 
insisted. " I wish I could. I hope you will 
stay here a long time." 

" In the meantime," Hugh suggested, " what 
is to become of you ? " 

" Oh, you need not trouble yourself about 

7 
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me. I always manage to fall on my feet, like 
a cat, you know. Now, honestly," she said, 
" don't you think there really is something 
rather feline about me ? " 

Hugh looked at his visitor attentively. She 
was leaning back entirely at her ease, her head 
resting on the chair, her shoes thrust out 
towards the table and comfortably crossed. 

" The — the rain shows no sign of improve- 
ment,'' he said, a little awkwardly. 

" Confess," she cried, " you were glad to see 
me!" 

" That is quite true." 

She darted another glance about the room. 

" Are you alone here ? " she asked. 

" Quite alone. That is to say," Hugh added, 
" with the exception of the servants." 

" Oh, how precise you are," she answered 
with a laugh. " I wonder you can endure it. 
How horribly dull it must be I" 

" Sometimes it is a little dull," he admitted. 
And Honoria sat upright. 

" I can't imagine what you do with yourself," 
she said. " Well, may I go to my cupboard 
now ? " 

She rose, and Hugh started to his feet to 
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open the door. She left the room and he 
heard her talking to the servants. But after a 
short time, the cupboard door was shut rather 
noisily and Honoria re-entered the drawing- 
room, carrying a minute paper parcel in her 
right hand. 

" Have you found what you wanted ? " he 
asked. 

" Oh, yes, thanks." She placed the parcel 
on the top of the piano. " There 's just one 
thing I should like to do," she said, facing 
Hugh abruptly. 

" What is that ? " he asked. 

*^ May I try my piano ? " 

" Why, of course. It has not been opened 
since you left." 

With a little grimace, she opened the instru- 
ment and, standing, ran her fingers lightly over 
the keys. Then Honoria sat down, and after a 
short pause she began to sing. 

Hugh sat watching her while he listened. 
Never, perhaps, had a woman's presence seemed 
more agreeable to him. She seemed to trans- 
form his dull surroundings, and for half an 
hour or longer he leaned back in his chair, 
whilst Honoria sang song after song. 
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Then, ceasing suddenly, she swung round 
on the stool, obviously expecting applause. 

" You have a beautiful voice," he said, with 
entire sincerity. " You have given me a great 
treat." 

" Yes, my voice is all right," she admitted, 
" as far as it goes. But its compass is small, 
and I am out of practice. You see," Honoria 
added, '' I am too much of an artist to have 
any illusions about myself, and I assure you I 
entertain few about any one else. Now, I 
think, I ought to be off." 

Hugh could willingly have urged her to pro- 
long her visit. He felt once more the brighter 
and better for her society, whilst at present he 
was only pleasantly exhilarated by its stimula- 
ting effect ; intoxication had not begun. 

She, too, hesitated, as if she half anticipated 
a suggestion that the afternoon was yet young ; 
but Hugh remaining silent, Honoria rose from 
the stool, took her hat, and standing before the 
mirror to put it on her head, afforded him 
another opportunity for admiration. 

" Please hold my cloak," she said, taking it 
from the chair ; and when she had slowly thrust 
her arms into its loose sleeves, Honoria tilted 
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her chin and requested him to fasten the 
buttons. 

" That 's all right," she said, as Hugh 
stepped backwards. " But, oh, dear me ! " she 
cried, drawing down the corners of her mouth 
as she looked into his face. " It is a dreadful 
wrench to turn out again." 

" Upon my word, I am very sorry," said 
Hugh. " You make me feel extremely guilty." 

She laughed cheerfully. 

" Guilty ! " she retorted. " I am sure you 
are quite the most innocent of men. I sha'n't 
put on my gloves," Honoria added. " No one 
will see my hands. Won't you come to see 
me ? " she said. " I shall be very pleased." 

" It is kind to invite me," Hugh answered. 
" I am very much obliged to you — " 

" But you would rather not come. Oh, 
don't hesitate, pray." 

" I have really a great many engagements," 
he explained, not without embarrassment. 

" Well, perhaps you may change your 
mind," she said. " Some dismal day like this 
— when you have a fit of the blues, you know. 
I fancy you 're prone to them. I can promise 
one thing: I will raise your spirits if you do 
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come. But then, very likely you think I am 
too — too — what shall I say ? " 

Hugh shifted a book on the writing-table. 
" I think I will leave the epithet to you," he 
answered. 

" Come if ever you feel inclined to, anyhow," 
said Honoria. And offering her right hand, 
she turned towards the door. 

A few minutes later, happening to look 
towards the piano, Hugh saw her small parcel 
lying where she had placed it. Taking it up, 
he ran downstairs to the hall, thinking she 
might be waiting at the door for a cab, but 
seeing no sign of Mrs. Ffrench, Hugh carried 
the parcel upstairs again. 

She would probably return for it, since she 
seemed to require its contents so urgently. 
He replaced it on the piano, feeling very de- 
cided on one point. 

Nothing on earth should induce him to 
accept her invitation to call in Upper Baker 
Street. Which may have been equivalent to 
an admission of weakness on Hugh's part. 



CHAPTER VI 

ON the evening after Lady Westlake's 
dance, the evening on which Hugh 
Danvers dined with Honoria Ffrench 
sit the restaurant, Olive paid her first visit to 
the Opera. Lady Westlake was a good- 
natured woman who liked to be surrounded by 
young folks, and she had already become fond 
of Olive Raymond. 

Forrest succeeded in obtaining a stall for 
that evening, and between the acts he natur- 
ally went to Lady Westlake's box. He was 
not the only man there, and it was difficult to 
find an opportunity for more than a few words 
with Olive. 

" Are you going back to Cadogan Place to- 
morrow?" he asked. 

" Yes," she said, " Lady Westlake has prom- 
ised to drive me back directly after luncheon. 
Don't you think Carmen is lovely ? '' she cried. 

Forrest hardly heard her last remark. " Be- 
cause I am anxious for an opportunity to speak 
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to you," he said. " In fact I sha'n't have a 
moment's peace until you give me one." 

A radiant blush overspread her face; her 
manner became a little self-conscious as she 
answered, — 

" How mysterious you are, Captain Ballaia- 
tyne! why — why can't you say what you want 
to say now?" 

"I can't very well do that," he returned. 
" You see the situation is a little public." 

" Is it an important secret, then ? " she asked, 
with a slight tremor in her voice. 

" Very important," he whispered. " It is for 
your ears alone; at least — " 

A remark from Lady Westlake caused him 
to stand upright, and he could not obtain a 
word with Olive before it became necessary to 
return to his seat. 

The following afternoon he set forth from 
his hotel and reached Cadogan Place a little 
before four o'clock, — about the hour when 
Honoria Ffrench was entering Hugh's pres- 
ence at Algeria Mansions. 

With great satisfaction, Forrest learned that 
Olive had just returned, and on being shown 
to Dagma's drawing-room, he saw she still 
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woie her hat- Her gloves lay on the table by 
her side, and in her hands she held a letter. 
She had evidently only just taken it from the 
envelope; and its purport appeared to cause 
her anything rather than satisfaction. 

Forrest Ballantyne had reached a condition 
which prevented him from seeing Olive with- 
out discovering some fresh charm. If he had 
seen her this afternoon without her hat, he 
would have been sure to think she looked her 
very best ; but since she wore one she could 
not have looked more bewitching. He offered 
his hand, but she took it with some embarrass- 
ment. Her face flushed, she seemed to lack 
her customary self-possession. 

" I have only just come home," she said, 
placing the letter atop of her gloves. " I was 
later than I anticipated. I was afraid you 
might have gone. Dagma," she added rather 
nervously, "is still out." 

" I am delighted to hear it," Forrest an- 
swered. " I hardly dared hope to find you 
alone, yet I wanted very much to talk to you." 

*^ Won't — won't you sit down?" she said, 
with quickening pulses, as she took a chair, 
sitting very erect. 
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Olive Raymond was a very inexperienced 
young lady, though she felt confident that no 
ordinary observer could by any possibility sus- 
pect the fact. Being Mrs. Raymond's younger 
daughter, she had hitherto been kept as far in 
the background as circumstances and the girl's 
nature permitted. 

Her unexpected visit to London, despite 
Mary's warning as to what awaited her in 
Cadogan Place, had occasioned a little excite- 
ment, and consequent disappointment. For- 
rest's appearance on the scene had reanimated 
her, and perhaps Olive had shown some lack 
of reserve in her subsequent intercourse with 
him. 

Such males as she had hitherto known had 
been chiefly friends of her brother, a boy of 
sixteen. And if she had now formed a definite 
opinion concerning Forrest's intentions, she 
certainly had some excuse. She had seen him 
several times each week since his first visit to 
Mrs. Danvers, and Forrest had spared no pains 
to convince her that he appreciated her com- 
panionship. He had taken her for bicycle 
rides; he had, above all, gone out of his way to 
secure her presence at Lady Westlake's dance ; 
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and Dagma had permitted him such license 
only on the conviction that he purposed in due 
course to ask Olive to be his wife. 

And so he did intend to ask her to marry 
him. But Forrest did not wish to run the 
risk of losing her by too great haste. Her 
conduct at the dance, alone, had been sufficient 
to convince him that Olive possessed a will of 
her own, for whilst she had charmingly repen- 
ted, her first refusal to speak to Clare had been 
very decided indeed. 

When once Olive had adopted a certain 
point of view, every slight indication tended to 
confirm her opinion. She honestly believed 
that Forrest loved her, that he intended to ask 
her to marry him, to accompany him to India : 
the height of her ambition for years. Olive 
rejoiced unreservedly, and now that he had 
come, in furtherance of the plan hinted at last 
night at the Opera, her heart beat quickly, and 
she also felt pleased that Dagma's absence 
afforded the opportunity he sought. 

" I have been thinking a great deal about 
what you said the night before last," he said, 
taking a chair close to Olive's. 

" What did I say ? " she asked. 
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" About Miss Somers, you know." 

Olive experienced a pang of disappointment, 
until she perceived that the important subject 
required, perhaps, some leading up to. 

" I am annoyed with myself," she rejoined. 
" I wish I had been more discreet. I ought 
not to have criticised Miss Somers. But we 
need not say any more about her, need we ? " 

" Only for one moment," he insisted. " I 
have n't the slightest wish to dwell on the 
topic. But tell me; after you consented so 
charmingly, to please me, did you find her as 
hateful — I think that was your word — as 
you anticipated?" 

" Not at all. She was very nice to me. I 
might even have liked her; but of course if 
horrid persons always seemed horrid, they 
could n't do so much mischief." 

" I am confident yf)u are making a mistake," 
said Forrest. " Miss Somers has done no mis- 
chief whatever." 

Olive was more and more surprised at his 
insistence. 

" If you don't mind, I prefer not to talk 
about her," she answered. " Let us find a 
more interesting topic." 
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" First of all," he said, " I want to set my 
mind at rest — " 

" Was n't the Opera delightful last night I " 
she exclaimed. 

He laughed cheerfully. 

" We can discuss the Opera and other things 
presently," he said. 

She began to feel more hopeful again. 
Olive made no attempt to deceive herself. 
She could conceive no greater happiness than 
to be asked to marry Forrest. She believed 
he had thrown out several hints of his inten- 
tion to ask her ; as indeed he had done, though 
not upon this particular occasion. She desired 
him to ask her; she would be unequivocally 
disappointed if he went away with the words 
unspoken. All of which was her own pro- 
found secret, not for dear life to be betrayed 
until the proper time came^ 

" You told me," said Forrest, " that Miss 
Somers was the cause of Hugh and Dagma's 
separation." 

" She was." 

"Surely Dagma did not tell you that/' he 
insisted. 

" Of course not" 
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*' Then how do you know ? " Forrest asked 

" Oh, there are things which don't require 
telling," she answered. "You have only to 
mention Miss Somers' name." 

" Well ? " 

"You can see that Dagma detests her. 
How could she help it? And everybody 
knows that Hugh was always at Hill Street." 

" He and Dagma were very old friends," 
urged Forrest. 

" I am sure Dagma would not have let 
Hugh go if it had not been for her," Olive in- 
sisted. " He would have stayed here if Dagma 
had asked him. I have heard my mother and 
Mary talk about it all, and — and I know." 

Forrest looked gravely perplexed. 

" I can't understand it," he said. " Nothing 
seems more utterly inconceivable." 

" Not to me," Olive answered quickly. " I 
don't see the least difficulty. But then I am a 
woman." 

" Hardly a woman yet," he said quietly. 
"You are the most charming girl in the 
world." 

Her face flushed with pleasure ; she had had 
enough of Miss Somers. 
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" Anyhow," she said, " Dagma is not so very 
much older, and I can enter into her feelings. 
She is very, very fond of Hugh." 

"Can you enter into her feelings of that 
kind ? " he asked. 

Olive continued hurriedly, — 

" She believed Hugh was tired of her. She 
knew that Miss Somers — but I refuse to dis- 
cuss her any more." 

A short silence followed. Her tone had 
been peremptory and Forrest did not like to 
persist. He sat with one arm on the back of 
his chair and his eyes on Olive's face. She, 
confident in his purpose, thinking she per- 
ceived a hesitancy in his manner, a timidity 
that she would hardly have given him credit for, 
took a step which she thought was permissible 
in the circumstances. " I have just received a 
letter from home," she said glancing at the table. 

" I hope your sister is better," Forrest 
remarked. 

" Yes, Mary is perfectly well. She wrote to 
ofifer to take my place." 

He rose quickly to the bait. 

"We can't allow that," he cried eagerly. 
" Mrs. Danvers could not bear to lose you." 
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"Do you really think she likes my being 
here ? " asked Olive. 

" I am sure. Who could help it! At least," 
he said, leaning towards her, '^ I can speak for 
myself. You will not think of going I " he 
urged. 

" Oh, I don't want to go particularly, but 
still — " 

" You must n't go," he said. " It is not to be 
thought of." 

" But how can I help myself ? If Dagma 
prefers to have Mary — if she says I am to 
go- 
Rising abruptly Forrest came to her side, 
resting a hand on the back of Olive's chair, and 
stooping over her. 

" I shall speak to Dagma," he said. " You 
know I am skilful at arranging this kind of 
thing. Olive," he added, bringing a quick 
flush to her face by this use of her Christian 
name, " I want you to do something for 



me. 



Now she knew the time had come. She 
leaned back in her chair feeling his hand be- 
hind her. 

" Do you ? " she faltered in little above a 
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whisper, and she waited anxiously, timorously, 
yet with infinite happiness, for what should 
come next. 

" I want to see Dagma alone next time I 
come," he said. 

In her heart she felt a tinge of disappoint- 
ment. Although she knew why he desired to 
see Dagma alone, it seemed like an anticlimax. 
Olive supposed it was the proper course to 
pursue, however. 

" When shall you come ? " she asked. 

" The sooner the better. Suppose I say four 
o'clock to-morrow." 

" I will take care to be out," she said. " I 
can easily make an excuse to do some 
shopping." 

" Please don't do that," cried Forrest, taking 
her hand and pressing it slightly, " I shall not 
detain Dagma five minutes, I have only one 
formal question to ask her. I know what her 
answer must be; I have not a doubt about 
that." 

He felt confident that Mrs. Danvers would 

assure him that Olive's suspicion regarding 

Clare had no foundation. He realised that his 

enterprise was a rash one, but he determined 

8 
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to run the risk of being invited to mind his 
own business. 

Forrest was actuated by a double motive. 
Altered as his regard for Clare might be, he 
still retained a profound respect for one whom 
he had loved as a boy, with all a boy's ardour. 
He shrank from the belief that she, of all 
women, had been instrumental in causing this 
lamentable breach between Mr. and Mrs. 
Danvers. 

On the other hand, his very love for Olive 
made him desirous to disabuse her mind on 
the subject. Her suspicion seemed (to tell the 
truth) a little unworthy; he wished to show 
her that it had no foundation. 

If, however, Olive's opinion was shared by 
Dagma, though Forrest did not think this 
could possibly be the case, the explanation of 
the difficulty which had perplexed him would 

be found. 

Moreover, a remedy would be provided. If 
Clare had been the cause, she had been the in- 
nocent, the unconscious cause. Forrest never 
doubted that. She would need but the barest 
hint to remove every reason for jealousy, at 
least as far as the future was concerned. 
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So that from every point of view, Forrest 
perceived the advantage of interrogating Mrs. 
Danvers, while he still believed she would 
deny the soundness of Olive's suspicion. 

" Then, I shall be here at four o'clock to- 
morrow," he said, still holding Olive's hand. 

" Ye — es." 

" And you will arrange that I may see Dag- 
ma alone for five minutes?" 

" Yes," she said again. 

" And, of course, I shall see you afterwards, 
Olive." 

" If you like," she answered ; and with a smile 
which seemed significant, he pressed her hand, 
released it, and went away. 



CHAPTER VII 

FORREST BALLANTYNE left Olive 
without the slightest doubt concerning 
the purpose of his to-morrow's visit to 
Dagma. For a little while she stood by the 
window, staring dreamily out of it, until pres- 
ently she began to look for Mrs. Danvers' 
return, half hoping she would come soon, half 
dreading to face her. 

Presently, Dagma was driven to the door, 
and Olive turned to greet her after two nights' 
separation. 

Although Mrs. Danvers had been four years 
a wife, she was still younger than Forrest. Of 
her sex's average height, she stood only slightly 
shorter than Hugh ; her figure was delightfully 
rounded, and she always dressed in exquisite 
taste. 

Her dark-brown hair fell into natural waves, 
her face was round and dimpled, the cheeks a 
few months ago used to be freshly tinted. To- 
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day, they had paled somewhs^t, and the bright- 
ness of her smile had yielded to an expression 
of pitiful wistfulness. Once brisk and ener- 
getic in all her movements, she now, after 
greeting Olive, wearily sank into a chair ; she 
seemed weak and languid after any exertion. 

Dagma had the capacity (never comprehended 
by those who lack some sense of humour) of 
laughing at those whom she loved. She had 
observed the weak parts in Hugh's formidable 
armour and made a jest of them, smiled at his 
exaggeration of trifles, made sport of his fads 
and enthusiasms — deeply loving him the 
while. But Hugh had never understood, and 
when the time came that she was bitterly jeal- 
ous of Clare Somers, the sense of the ridiculous 
remained while the love stood in abeyance. 
Humour was apt to degenerate into satire, and 
Dagma (worst of all) lost the faculty of smil- 
ing at herself. And, after all, it is the specta- 
tors of the comedy who should smile, rather 
than the actors, whilst perhaps Dagma would 
have insisted that the era of tragedy had 
begun. 

She was a little whimsical and uncertain, 
full of surprises, capable of lending a zest to 
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the lives of some, of jarring the nerves of 
others. But Hugh had taken her for better, 
for worse, and their first years had been full of 
unsurpassable happiness. These seemed like a 
dream now: her early love, the birth of her 
boy, his loss, and afterwards the mad effort to 
seek relaxation of her sorrow, last of all, the 
loss of the boy's father. 

Had she been deeply to blame? she often 
asked herself. Both had been to blame. But 
there was nothing done which could not be 
forgiven, — even forgotten. Not that Dagma 
could consent to peace at any price; there 
were acts she could never condone, but then 
Hugh was the last man in the world to com- 
mit them. 

Meantime her life was wretched enough ; a 
little relieved by Olive Raymond, somewhat 
enlivened by Forrest. Amusement is generally 
to be derived from the observation of a man in 
love, — his efforts to attract his mate, his ludi- 
crous exaggeration of the microcosm of self, his 
worship at a very human shrine. But, at the 
best, Dagma found existence a weariness to 

the flesh. 

"I waited a long time after luncheon for 
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you," said Dagma, '' but I felt I must get out ; 
now, on a fine day, I don't feel that What 
time did you come home, Olive ? " 

" About an hour ago," was the answer. 

" Yet you have n't taken off your hat ! " 

" Captain Ballantyne came," said Olive ; " he 
arrived soon afterwards and he has not been 
gone very long." 

" Quite a visitation," cried Dagma. " What 
a nuisance he must have been!" 

Olive smiled self-consciously. 

"He said he was coming to-morrow," she 
hinted. 

"To-morrow again. Well, it isn't possible 
for anybody to say he neglects us, is it, dear ? " 

" He is coming to see you," said Olive, turn- 
ing her head away. 

" But does n't Captain Ballantyne usually 
come to see me? How I have deluded my- 
self ! " 

"Yes, of course; only I mean that he wishes 
to see you — to see you alone, Dagma.'' 

Something in Olive's voice and manner en- 
lightened Mrs. Danvers on the instant. Nor 
was she in the least degree surprised. If she 
had not believed it to be an excellent thing for 
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Olive, she would have put an end to Forrest's 
visits at the beginning. Of course, she knew 
somewhat of his early attachment to Clare, 
having heard Hugh's account of that matter 
long ago. But four years had passed, and 
Dagma knew, alas ! what changes they could 
witness, whereas she had scarcely heard Clare's 
name on his lips since his return from India. 

She looked at Olive expressively. 

" Now what am I to understand that to 
imply ? " she asked, gently. 

Olive lowered her eyes and remained dumb. 

" Come," urged Dagma, " let me get to the 
root of the matter. Has Forrest asked you to 
marry him?" 

" No, he — he did n't exactly ask me — " 

" But he wishes to have a private interview 
with me to-morrow?" 

" Yes, Dagma. He said he should be here 
at four o'clock." 

" Well, and what was your answer, Olive ? " 

" I promised I would take care to be out of the 
way. I said I could find some shopping to do." 

" That sounds a little artful," Dagma sugges- 
ted. " Well ? " 

" Captain Ballantyne asked me not to go 
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out," Olive explained. " He said he should like 
to see me afterwards. He only wanted you 
for five minutes ; he wished to ask you a ques- 
tion, — though, he said, he didn't feel very 
doubtful about your answer." 

" I don't see how he could be," said Dagma. 
" Of course, there 's no objection from my 
point of view. Naturally he regards me as 
your parent and guardian for the time being. 
I am sure your mother could see no obstacle, 
so my duty is quite plain. How about yours, 
Olive ? " 

" I am afraid I — I have n't thought about it 
as a duty," cried Olive. 

"So pleasant, is it, dear?" asked Dagma, 
suppressing a sigh. "Well, I don't want to 
read you a lecture. Still, it 's just as well to 
look before you leap, though marriage is al- 
ways more or less a leap in the dark. You see, 
Olive, Forrest Ballantyne is about the only 
man you have seen." 

"Oh, not quite the only one," Olive returned. 
"And besides — " 

" Well ? " urged Dagma. 

" If I had seen a million, it would be just the 
same," said Olive, with a fine blush. 
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" A million ! That is sufficiently comprehen- 
sivCi But after all, you have seen very little of 
each other. A month ago you were not aware 
of his existence." 

" Yes, I met him at your wedding, Dagma." 

Dagma shivered at the reminiscence. 

" The fact is you have quite made up your 
mind, then," she said. 

Rising impulsively, Olive darted to Dagma's 
chair and falling on her knees wound her arms 
about her cousin's neck. So the affair was 
arranged, and during the rest of that day Mrs. 
Danvers observed Olive with a kind of bitter- 
sweet attention. She was conscious of the 
girl's little airs of importance, she found her 
very absent-minded, returning the most curious 
answers to commonplace questions. Once she 
addressed Dagma as " Forrest." 

She hurled Dagma^s thoughts back to the 
day when she had stood in a similar situation, 
with the chief desire of her heart on the eve of 
gratification, and no prospect so enviable as 
her own. And this was little more than four 
years ago! 

Her own personal experiences made Dagma 
the more anxious on Olive's account. She 
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felt a certain responsibility, since the two had 
met at her house; besides, she had become 
very fond of the girl. That night, Dagma 
went to Olive's bedroom and stayed some 
time, warning, advising, almost alarming her 
cousin. 

" Don't you think it would be wiser to ask 
him to wait until you return home ? " Dagma 
urged. " That will give you time for reflec- 
tion. And^'it is a thing which requires think- 
ing about, you. know." 

But Olive raised her arms and drew Dagma's 
head down to her pillow. Amidst a lavish dis- 
play of maidenly shyness, her answer was quite 
unequivocal. 

" All the waiting in the world would make 
no difference," she said. And Olive longed 
for to-morrow's dawn. 

She dreamed happy dreams that night, and 
rose early the next morning. Dagma heard 
her singing about the house before breakfast. 

" What is the proverb, Olive ? " she cried, 
with a smile. " Laugh before breakfast — " 

" I don't think I am likely to weep before 
dinner, darling." 

During the morning they went out together, 
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returning only in time for luncheon. The 
meal ended, Dagma asked, — 

" Now, I must give my mind to business. 
What time did you say Captain Ballantyne was 
coming to see me ? " 

" He said he should be here at four," was 
the answer. 

" Then, please take the precaution of being 
out of the way, Olive. The best thing you 
can do is to go to my room. When I want 
you I will send Dickenson." 

The next hour seemed a very long one, and 
Olive frequently looked at the clock. She felt 
no anxiety ; he had practically told her of his 
love when he made the appointment yesterday. 
At a quarter to four, she rose and going to a 
side table, began to look at some books which 
lay upon it. 

" What do you want? " asked Dagma. 

" A novel of some kind." 

" Whatever for ? " 

" I can't sit upstairs doing nothing," Olive 
answered. 

" Oh, by all means," cried Dagma, " take 
half a dozen." 

Olive carried one book upstairs to Dagma's 
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bedroom, laid it on the dressing-table and took 
her station at one of the windows. There she 
stood, staring down at the pavement, for the 
next ten minutes. About four o'clock a han- 
som stopped at the door, and Forrest alighted. 

She felt proud of her lover. He looked tall, 
strong, handsome, remarkably well " groomed." 
Olive told herself that her husband must be a 
soldier, as her father had been, as her brother 
intended to be. Crossing the pavement, For- 
rest quickly disappeared from Olive's view. 

He entered the drawing-room with an air of 
embarrassment which in the circumstances did 
not surprise Mrs. Danvers. On a previous 
occasion, when Forrest had attempted to speak 
about Hugh, hinting at the desirability of in- 
tervention, she had politely but firmly silenced 
him. This afternoon, he was conscious of 
the delicate nature of the errand which he 
had undertaken, although Dagma's more than 
usually gracious reception went far towards 
putting him at his ease. 

After one or two remarks about yesterday's 
bad weather and to-day's sunshine, Dagma, 
sympathetically remembering Olive, waiting 
upstairs, endeavoured to give him a lead. 
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"Sorry I missed you yesterday," she said. 
" However, I dare say Olive admirably filled my 
place. By the bye," she suggested, " you wished 
to speak to me alone." Dagma gave Forrest 
a significant glance. 

" That is true," he said, adding with a short 
laugh, " though I hardly expected her to tell 
you so." 

"Why not? I really don't know what else 
the child was to do." 

" Well, I suppose I expected diplomacy," he 
said. 

" From Olive ! Don't you know her better 
than that ? She could n't be diplomatic — 
frank and honest, if you please." 

" The fact is," said Forrest, with a good deal 
of embarrassment, " now it comes to the point, 
I find my courage oozing out of my finger tips. 
Last time I mentioned Miss Somers' name to 
you — " 

" It is scarcely necessary to mention it 
again — at this time of day," Dagma answered 
amiably. She imagined that he contemplated 
an allusion to his old love a£Fair, and was quite 
willing to spare him. 

" I need not trouble you many moments," he 
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persisted, " I only wish to ask you one ques- 
tion — a rather important question." 

" Of course," she said. " I am quite pre- 
pared to answer you* What is this important 
question, Captain Ballantyne ? " 

" I must tell you it was at Lady Westlake's 
dance the other night — " 

"Then I must have misunderstood. I 
thought the subject was first glanced at yes- 
terday," said Dagma. 

" No, it was at Lady Westlake's ; " he ex- 
plained, "Olive told me that Clare Somers 
was the cause of this unfortunate estrangement 
between you and Danvers — " 

"We need not enter into that," she said, 
annoyed as well as surprised. "Surely you are 
capable of understanding it is a subject I can- 
not discuss with anybody." Even now she 
was not conscious that they were at cross 
purposes. 

" Yes, I can understand that," he answered, 
hurriedly. " But I feel anxious on Clare's 
account as well as your own, if you will allow 
me to say so." 

" I cannot allow you to say another word 
about it," retorted Dagma. 
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" Please bear with me one moment," urged 
Forrest. " I am only anxious for your assur- 
ance that Olive has made a mistake." 

Dagma looked at Forrest curiously. She 
began to feel sorry for Olive, without being 
blind to the comic aspect of affairs. 

" Indeed/' she said. " I begin to think she 
has made a mistake." 

Forrest was too full of his subject, with all 
its difficulties, to be very observant. He an- 
swered gravely, — 

" Please understand I am not blaming Olive. 
That is the last thing I should dream of 
doing." 

" It is the last thing I expected of you," said 
Dagma. 

" But I have seen a great deal of Miss 
Somers. I think I understand her as no one 
else does." 

" A bold assertion to make of any woman, 
don't you think?" 

"I have known Clare ever since I was a 
boy," he insisted. " I dare say Hugh has told 
you all about it." 

" Oh, yes — but it does not follow you un- 
derstand her," Dagma answered. 
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"Clare is the very last woman to be sus- 
pected of any mischief of that kind," he said. 
" On the contrary, all her influence would have 
been used as a preventive." 

Dagma shifted restlessly in her chair. The 
subject was extremely distasteful to her, and 
nothing could have astonished her much more 
completely than Forrest's present allusion to 
it. Yet, since it had been touched upon again, 
since he took upon himself to defend Clare 
Somers, Dagma became possessed by a human 
desire to air her own grievances. Until 
now she had rigidly kept her own counsel. 
She had uttered no word of complaint, even to 
her husband. 

She had seen him turn from herself to Clare, 
for there had never been the slightest attempt 
at secrecy on Hugh's part, without stooping to 
remonstrate, whilst Danvers was deaf to irony. 

For some time Dagma had tried to hope 
that absence might make his heart grow 
fonder, that the very separation would rekindle 
his regard, bring about its own termination, 
and drive Hugh to her side again. 

But although his persistent silence had been 
a profound disappointment, Dagma regretted 

9 
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her own conduct less than she lamented its 
necessity. She must reign alone; she was not 
prepared to share her throne. She desired 
Hugh's return, there was nothing she yearned 
for so fervently ; she wished him to come back 
to her, confessing his frailty, remorseful, full of 
promises for the future; she wished him to 
come back because he could not endure to stay 
away, with the passion which had swayed him 
formerly; otherwise, she would have none of 
him. She loved him too well ! 

It occurred to Dagma now for the first time, 
that it might be wise to submit to the annoy- 
ance of speaking openly to Forrest. A posi- 
tive advantage might be gained from this 
course. 

There was one thing which annoyed Dagma 
intensely, and this was Hugh's continued in- 
timacy with Clare. She did not misjudge its 
character; with some men it might have been 
a safeguard, though Hugh needed nothing of 
the kind. 

But, unfortunately for Olive, becoming im- 
patient upstairs, Forrest seemed still to feel a 
strong interest in Miss Somers, and perhaps he 
might put his veto on Hugh's visits to Hill 
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Street. Their cessation would be an immense 
satisfaction. 

" It is very well to say that Miss Somers 
would act in that way," said Dagma, " but it is 
not much use to kick a ball downhill and then 
to cry, ' Stop ! ' I have never willingly men- 
tioned her name until now," she added. 

" You cannot suspect a woman like Clare of 
a vulgar intrigue," Forrest protested. 

" I could not suspect my husband," Dagma 
retorted, holding herself very erect. " To any- 
body who knows him as you do, that were too 
utterly ridiculous." 

Forrest began to look more hopeful. " I am 
glad to hear you say that," he cried. " Then I 
may take it that Olive's suggestion was un- 
warranted ? " 

"You may take it as you please, Captain 
Ballantyne. But one thing can't be doubted. 
Miss Somers is to be congratulated on her 
champion," said Dagma, with a thought of 
Olive awaiting her summons in the room over- 
head. 

" I know that Hugh was by way of seeing a 
great deal of Clare," Forrest continued. " I 
can remember the time when I used to writhe 
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at the fellow. But the fact remains : they 
were old friends. He turned to her as to a 
sister." 

The phrase was an unfortunate one; it 
seemed to infuriate Dagma. 

"What does that matter, since he turned 
from me ? " she demanded. " And that is 
what he did ! That was why I let him go, — 
my only reason. I did not want to keep the 
husk after I had lost the rest." 

" Oh, but I am sure that won't hold," urged 
Forrest. 

" Hugh offered her to me as an example ! 
To me ! " she cried, with withering disdain. 
" He wished me to be like her — to try to aim 
as high!" Dagma laughed in her scorn. 
" He declared that it were better had we never 
met — he and I ; he insisted our marriage was 
a mistake from first to last," she continued, 
completely carried away by her emotion. " A 
mistake ! As if," her voice broke, " as if those 
first dear years were a mistake ! " 

Forrest sat silent a few moments. He felt 
that he ought hardly to be a witness of her 
outburst, that she would regret it later, and 
feel an embarrassment in meeting him. On 
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the other hand, with this testimony to her love, 
a more passionate love perhaps than most 
women are capable of, he became more eager 
than ever to bring her and Hugh together 
again. 

" You must not forget one thing," he said ; 
"you must remember that Hugh saw a great 
deal of Clare even in those days — to which 
you look back so fondly." 

She gazed at him a little contemptuously. 
" It was different then," she murmured. " It 
was altogether different then." 

"And I '11 swear it is harmless now," cried 
Forrest. 

" Harmless ! " she echoed, tapping the carpet 
petulantly with her shoe. 

"You must forgive me," he said, "but I 
think you are just a little bitter against 
Clare." 

" Should I be human if I were otherwise ? " 
she retorted. " Would n't any woman be bit- 
ter? My husband is at Hill Street every day. 
Things reach my ears. I know he is con- 
stantly there. Yet," said Dagma, looking at 
Forrest significantly, " Miss Somers knows he 
has left me ; she knows — " 
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" She does not dream of the cause/* he 
answered. 

" Oh, you are extremely ingenuous. Captain 
Ballantyne," cried Dagma, remembering Olive 
again. 

She rose to terminate an interview which 
had lasted longer than she anticipated, and 
developed in a manner that she was already 
beginning to deplore. 

" I confess," said Forrest, facing her, " I 
hoped to receive your prompt denial. Any- 
how, I shall show you it is a groundless 
suspicion." 

" I have no suspicions," she insisted. " The 
facts are indisputable." 

" The fact of Hugh's visits to Hill Street," 
was the answer, " will soon be a thing of the 
past. I can safely promise you that." 

"You estimate your influence highly," said 
Dagma, lifting her eyebrows. Poor Olive ! 
" Are you sure you don't overrate it ? " 

" Quite sure. But," he added, " it is not a 
question of my influence. Clare has only to 
be told; nothing else is necessary. Is Olive 
visible this afternoon ? " he asked. 

" I am afraid not" 
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" Has she gone out ? " he said, remembering 
her promise. 

'* Oh no, she is upstairs, but I fear she won't 
be able to see you." 

" She said something about leaving London 
yesterday." 

" Yes. Her sister has written — " 

" I sincerely hope you won't effect the ex- 
change," he said, eagerly enough. 

Dagma offered her hand. 

"Nothing is decided yet," she answered. 
"We must think about it. I am not at all 
sure Olive will care to stay." 

He left the house disappointed at not hav- 
ing seen her, so much disappointed that he 
forgot all about Clare for the time being. For 
Clare had become of quite secondary impor- 
tance. The Fates may have laughed at For- 
rest as he walked back to his hotel that after- 
noon! If he had entertained a suspicion of 
the real state of affairs, nothing could possibly 
have fallen better into line with his desires. 
He would have asked Olive to be his wife 
gladly enough ; he would have been delighted 
to marry her off-hand, — though, in the cir- 
cumstances, he might not have considered it 
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necessary to approach Mrs. Danvers in the 
first place. 

Naturally of an impetuous disposition, he 
was, in truth, imposing an irksome restraint 
upon himself, to avoid the risk of losing his 
prize by attempting to grasp it too soon. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HAVING lost sight of Forrest as he 
stepped from his cab to the street door, 
having heard him enter the house, 
Olive wandered about Dagma's room, taking up 
first one ornament, then another, restlessly un- 
able to fix her attention on anything. Forrest 
had told her he should not detain Dagma 
many minutes, not more than five, he had said ; 
and in fact, it being all plain sailing, there could 
be no cause for delay. 

Olive stood before the looking-glass, arrang- 
ing one or two loose tresses — he had insisted 
that her hair was not red 1 Ten minutes had 
gone, and she began to wonder what was being 
talked about all this time. 

She heard the low murmur of voices in the 
room beneath ; Dagma must be warning For- 
rest of the seriousness of the step which he 
contemplated. Poor Dagma! 
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Another ten minutes ! Olive was becoming 
nervously impatient, not from fear ; she did not 
for an instant feel the slightest apprehension. 
Half an hour had passed ; then she heard the 
drawing-room door open. Dagma was coming 
in person to fetch her ! 

Olive opened the bedroom door, and stood 
expecting her cousin. But the footsteps were 
descending. In a kind of panic, she darted to 
the window, heard the door shut, and pressing 
her face against the pane, she saw Forrest walk 
away from the house. 

Wondering what his departure without see- 
ing her could signify, Olive stood a moment 
irresolute, then ran swiftly downstairs. 

Dagma was seated in an armchair, a wistful 
expression on her face, but seeing Olive, she 
held out her right hand. Olive stopped on 
the threshold. 

" You — you did not send for me,'' she said. 

"No — ^' 

" Why has — why has he gone away ? " 
cried Olive, staring blankly at Dagma. 

" Come here, Olive," answered Mrs. Danvers. 
" I want to talk to you." She held forth her 
hand again, and Olive stepped to her side. 
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slowly, like a child apprehending punishment 
" I am afraid there has been a little — mis- 
understanding. It was a mistake, dear." 

" A mistake ! " said Olive. " A mistake ! " 
The colour left her face» she pressed her hands 
against her bosom. " How has there been a 
mistake ? " she demanded. 

" It was true Forrest Ballantyne wanted to 
speak to me," Dagma rejoined, " but he does 
not appear to have meant quite what you 
imagined." 

As Olive stood staring down at Dagma, she 
took a quick step backwards. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, and covered her eyes 
with her hands. 

It was being borne in on her that she had 
been deluded. The wish had been father to 
that thought. She was wounded to the quick, 
but for the moment humiliation seemed to be- 
numb her pain. 

The next moment it seemed impossible 
again ! It must be Dagma who was mistaken. 

" He asked so urgently to see you alone," 
she urged. "He made such a point of that. 
He wanted to ask you only one question — " 

" Yes, darling — " 
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" And he wished to see me afterwards," cried 
Olive. " He begged that I would not go out." 

*' It has been a misunderstanding." 

Olive was ashamed to meet her cousin's 
eyes, her colour came and went by turns. 

" Oh, Dagma ! " she faltered, " what must you 
think of me ? " 

Dagma rose, resting a hand on Olive's 
shoulder. 

" I think you are the sweetest girl in the 
world," she said, soothingly. 

But Olive stood gazing in front of her 
almost defiantly. Her eyes were quite tearless. 

" How — how could I have been such an 
idiot? '* she cried. " How could I have been so 
completely deceived ?** 

"Poor Olive!" 

Olive shook Dagma's hand from her 
shoulder. " Oh, don't pity me," she cried. " I 
shall become furious if you pity me. I hate 
being pitied.*' 

She almost wished Dagma would blame her 
as she was beginning to blame herself. She 
remembered how, seeing his hesitancy, she had 
even given him a lead, speaking of her sum- 
mons from London of deliberate purpose. 
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Dagma sat down again. 

" It is fortunate I did not send my letter to 
your mother last night," she said. " I did be- 
gin to write one." 

" I should never have forgiven you," Olive 
retorted, walking excitedly about the room. 
" Never ! I could never have shown my face 
at home. Oh, Dagma, I utterly despise my- 
self, and — and as to Captain Ballantyne — " 

" Well, Olive ? " 

" I hate him," she answered with consider- 
able fervour. 

Dagma looked up pleadingly. 

" Don t talk like that," she said. " I don't 
like to hear you. Besides, what you say 
does n't happen to be true." 

" It is true. I hate him. And if I believed 
he had any idea — if he guessed what I told 
you yesterday — " 

" He does n't," said Dagma. " You need 
have no fear about that. Nothing is farther 
from his thoughts." 

Olive sank into a chair. Leaning forward, 
she rested her elbows on her knees, her chin 
on her palms. 

" Then what did he want to speak to 
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you about?" she demanded after a long 
interval. 

" He was possessed by a desire to discuss 
Clare Somers. It appears that you have been 
rather indiscreet, Olive ! Better to have had 
nothing to do with her ; anyhow, you had no 
right to drag my name into your discussions." 

" I know," said Olive. " I saw I had made a 
mistake, I felt sorry, though I only said Miss 
Somers was a hateful person." 

She began to see her mistake now, and it 
did not lessen her regret to realize that while 
she had been assuming he intended to ask her 
to* be his wife, Forrest's^ thoughts were taken 
up by another woman. 

" You see, Olive," Dagma answered, " Miss 
Somers is not hateful — ^to Captain Ballan- 
tyne." Struck by her significant tone, Olive 
looked up quickly. " They were sweethearts 
once," Dagma continued. " At least, Forrest 
was very much in love with her. Of course 
that was years ago, before he went to India. 
She refused him, I don't know how many 
times." 

" But, Dagma ! — " 

« Well ? " 
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*'He can't — it is impossible that Captain 
Ballantyne can care for Miss Somers now." 

" Why do you say that ? " asked Dagma. 

Olive hesitated a moment 

"If Hugh — forgive me, darling — but if 
Hugh — " 

" My dear child," cried Dagma, " you are 
getting out of your depth. Innocent children 
always imagine more evil than anybody else. 
You are talking of what you don't understand, 
Olive. Obviously, Captain Ballantyne sees 
nothing to cavil at, or he would hardly have 
taken the trouble to come here to-day." 

"You think he still likes Miss Somere," 
asked Olive. 

She remembered his protestations in favour 
of Clare. She remembered that he had been 
annoyed by her own refusal to be presented to 
Miss Somers at Lady Westlake's dance. 
And, bitterly enough, Olive remembered her 
own surrender to please him. 

" He certainly shows a remarkably strong 
interest in her," said Dagma. " But, of course, 
I can't tell. She would have nothing to do 
with him four years ago, though the situation 
has changed during his absence. Clare 
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Somers is four years older. She cannot afford 
to lose a chance." 

Still, Olive could not reconcile the possibil- 
ity of Clare's love for Forrest, with Dagma's 
jealousy concerning Hugh. The two ideas 
were so utterly incongruous ! 

" But," said Olive, " if Miss Somers — " 

" Do speak out, dear ! " 

" Dagma^ I don't want to bother you, but if 
Miss Somers is fond of Hugh, how can she 
possibly — " 

" It is hardly possible for me to discuss the 
affair with you," cried Dagma. " I suppose it 
is what would be called a platonic affection. 
My dear, it's never judicious to underrate an 
enemy's strength. Miss Somers is a clever 
woman. Hugh is a clever man. I am not a 
clever person. I never pretended to be. 
Hugh knew her years before he met me — " 

" Dagma," said Olive, leaning forward 
eagerly, " do you ever wish you had never seen 
Hugh ? " 

Dagma shook her head. There were tears 
in her voice. 

"'Tis better to have loved and lost, than 
never to have loved at all," she murmured. 
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'* I wish I had never met Captain Ballan- 
tyne," said Olive ; " that is just how I feeL But 
I can't understand why you were — " 

" Why I was jealous ? Is that what you 
mean? Because Hugh had shown me all a 
man and a woman might be to each other. 
We lived together a year — longer, and we had 
not one discordant thought. The world was 
an enchanted place. He showed me the best, 
then he — he took it away from me. I could 
not be satisfied with less. At first he gave me 
all himself, afterwards something was trans- 
ferred to her. But she must be nearly 
thirty — " 

" She looks quite thirty," said Olive. 

" Captain Ballantyne is extremely eligible, 
and if he really is of the same opinion still, 
depend upon it she won't refuse him this time." 

Again Olive became silent. Her thoughts 
were exceedingly bitter. She hated Forrest, 
she hated Clare ; worst of all, she hated and 
despised herself! 

" I will answer Mary's letter at once," she 
said, presently. 

" And tell her that I refuse to exchange you 
even for your sister," answered Dagma. 
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" But I can't possibly stay — after this," 
cried Olive. 

"Why not?" 

" Captain Ballantyne may come here just the 
same as usual. I can never meet him again. 
How can you suggest such a thing ? " 

" Nonsense," was the answer. " You must 
learn to hide your feelings. That is the art of 
society. -You will have to stay, if only for the 
simple reason that I refuse to part with you. 
You will have to school yourself to meet Cap- 
tain Ballantyne as if nothing had happened. 
Remember that, from his point of view, 
nothing has happened." 

Olive hesitated a moment or two. Then, 
she said, — 

" I will not write to Mary until to-morrow 
morning." 



CHAPTER IX 

AFTER his interview with Mrs. Danvers, 
Forrest's chief desire was to see Clare. 
He dined early that evening, and after 
dinner walked to Hill Street. 

Clare was out, but he saw Mr. Somers for a 
few minutes. 

" She has gone to some confounded meeting 
or other," he explained. " Something to do 
with Danvers' lot. Better have a smoke and 
wait for her." 

Forrest declined to wait, however, perceiving 
that he might not see Clare without her father. 

" Danvers grows worse and worse," said Mr. 
Somers. " His finger is always in somebody's 
pie. A capital fellow, means well and all that 
sort of thing, but he does an immense deal of 
mischief." 

" 1 saw his wife to-day," Forrest remarked. 

" A pair of idiots," was the answer. " Every- 
thing to make life worth living ; why the deuce 
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can't they live together. But Danvers is ever- 
lastingly setting people by the ears, — with the 
best intentions of course." 

Forrest went away with a promise to repeat 
his visit to-morrow afternoon. Then he found 
Clare alone and received a cordial welcome. 

" I saw Mrs. Danvers yesterday," he said, 
after a few minutes' talk on casual topics. " I 
called at Cadogan Place." 

She smiled with an effort. 

" I suppose you are there rather often," she 
suggested. 

" Oh, well," he said, " one feels rather out of 
the hunt, you know. I seem to divide my 
time between you and Dagma." 

" Is she quite well ? " 

" Oh, yes." 

" And Olive Raymond ? " 

" The fact is I did n't see Olive yesterday," 
said Forrest. " Clare," he added, " I have got 
something to say, and upon my word, I don't 
know how to begin." 

He was leaning forward with his hands 
clasped between his knees. His face wore an 
embarrassed expression, and altogether he 
looked more like his old self than he had done 
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since his return to England. He sat as he 
used to sit, in the same room, with the identi- 
cal surroundings ; he seemed less masterful 
than usual, too, and Clare's thoughts took a 
flight backwards. 

" It 's always best to plunge into the middle 
of things," she suggested with a smile. 

"You know, I could never quite make out 
why Dagma let Hugh go," he said. " I could 
understand — with an effort — his suggesting 
a separation, in a moment of ill-humour. But 
I could n't for the life of me see her reason for 
consenting." 

" Are you wiser now ? " asked Clare. 

" I always suspected," Forrest continued, 
" there must be something in the background, 
some motive which you had no idea of.'* 

" Was there ? " 

"Well, yes, there was. That is what I 
wanted to talk about, I 'm afraid you will be 
rather — rather startled." 

"Then, has Dagma been discussing her 
affairs with you, Forrest ? " 

" To tell you the truth," he rejoined, " I 
forced her hand. I assure you she had no 
wish to discuss them. She couldn't easily 
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avoid it. Of course," Forrest added, " I feel 
perfectly certain about one thing," 

His tone seemed to be calculated to reassure 
her. She perceived that something serious 
was coming, without the slightest suspicion 
of its nature. She knew, too, that it con- 
cerned herself. 

" What are you perfectly sure about ? " 
Clare asked 

" I know that you are not in the least to 
blame. I can swear to that" 

" Why should I be to blame ? " she de- 
manded. Her eyes rested full on his face, and 
he averted his own. 

" I told Mrs. Danvers you were absolutely 
and entirely unconscious of anything of the 
kind." 

"You rather bewilder me, Forrest. Of 
what kind ? " she asked. ** Your excuse seems 
to accuse me; you make me feel uncom- 
fortable." 

" I told her you were the last person in the 
world to come between them wittingly," he 
stamniered. 

He glanced into her clear gray eyes ; surely 
the frankest, the most honest, a man ever met. 
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" To come between whom ? " she asked. 

" Between Hugh and Dagma, you know." 

Forrest felt almost beside himself when he 
saw Clare's eyes fill, watched her struggle to 
force her tears back. A moment later she 
started to her feet. 

" You actually suggest that I — that I — " 
Indignation prevented the conclusion of her 
sentence. 

" No, no," he said, taking her right hand, un- 
resisted. " I should be the last person in the 
world I Clare," he added, bending towards her, 
" to me you stand, and you always will stand 
for all that is the best and purest in woman. 
But Dagma insists she should never have 
parted from Hugh if — " 

" Well ? " she urged, as he gently released 
her hand. 

" If she had not been jealous — " 

" Of me ! " cried Clare. " Jealous of me ? " 

"You see how it is," he continued; "the 
fellow used to come here rather often. Upon 
my word, it seems he was always here." 

" He did come often," she admitted. " It is 
true I encouraged him to come. Was not 
that a thing for Dagma to be thankful for ? " 
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" She is n't thankful, anyhow," he said in a 
deprecatory tone. "Very far from that. Of 
course, she understands Danvers too well to 
imagine — " 

Clare flushed painfully. 

" It is perfectly obvious that she fails to 
understand me," she exclaimed. 

"That is what I told her," said Forrest, 
eagerly. " But still, she does n't imagine for a 
moment — " 

" Oh, please, please ! " she cried, raising her 
hands imploringly. 

" I thought I was bound to let you know 
how things stood," he said. " Of course I knew 
it would be disagreeable — to both of us." 

" Certainly you could hardly imagine I 
should be pleased," she retorted. 

" No. I thought you would be immensely 
annoyed, though not with me, I hope. I want 
you to understand, Clare. I am reporting 
what I don't believe for a moment." 

His words and some he had spoken earlier 
rang sweetly in her ears, blending curiously 
with her bitter indignation. 

And yet she was already beginning to turn 
her vexation from Dagma towards herself. 
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Perhaps Clare was better capable of entering 
into Dagma's feelings than she would have 
been a few months ago. Also, she could take 
a more disinterested view of Hugh. 

The idea of her own connection, however 
remotely, with their difference, had never 
occurred to her until to-day. But Clare was 
quick of wit and sympathy, and she now began 
to ask herself whether Hugh had been guilty 
of a kind of unfaithfulness. Perhaps, if he had 
not found so receptive a confidante in Hill 
Street, he would never have hinted at leaving 
Cadogan Place. 

Clare tried to measure Dagma's corn by her 
own bushel. 

She admitted to herself, for instance, that 
she esteemed Forrest Ballantyne as of greater 
importance than all the world besides. Clare 
was not a woman of passionate nature; what 
she should prize most was the perfect com- 
munity of aims and sympathies, which ap- 
peared by no means yet beyond her reach in 
hopeful moods. 

It might be she was unjust in believing 
Dagma incapable of appreciating Hugh's 
higher qualities, and whilst Clare felt conscious 
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of perfect innocence of intention, Forrest's 
disclosure caused her considerable distress and 
discomfort. 

"What is your object in telling me?" she 
asked. 

"You see, Dagma lays great stress on 
Hugh's constant presence here — even now." 

"Oh, of course," Clare answered promptly, 
"his visits must cease. I have known Hugh 
Danvers — well, longer than it is pleasant to 
recollect. I am very fond of him, but — oh, 
of course I shall take care to prevent his 
coming." 

" I can't express to you how delighted • I 
shall be to tell Dagma that," he said. And 
having stayed a little longer talking of pleas- 
anter subjects, Forrest quitted the house in 
Hill Street, with the agreeable feelings of a 
prophet whose predictions have been ful- 
filled. , 

Clare had acted precisely as he had anti- 
cipated, — and without any expression of his 
own opinion. She had not shown a moment's 
hesitation. 

Eager to inform Dagma, Forrest went' to 
Cadogan Place the next afternoon, and for 
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once he felt almost pleased that she received 
him alone. He took her hand, and was in- 
vited to sit down, — not very pressingly, he 

fancied. 

" I saw Miss Somers yesterday," he said, 
presently. 

Dagma raised a deprecatory hand. 

" No more, pray. Captain Ballantyne," she 
cried. " I have blamed myself for allowing you 
to enter on the subject at all. At the best it is 
an extremely distasteful one to me. Now I 
have quite finished with it. Please never men- 
' tion Miss Somers' name to me again." 

^* But I hope you will allow me — " 

Dagma rose with an expression such as 
Forrest had never seen on her face before. 

" We will leave it there," she insisted, in a 
tone which it was impossible to disregard. 

He stood holding his hat and stick, looking 
not a little embarrassed. 

" I hope Olive is quite well," he suggested. 
" Sha'n't I have the pleasure of seeing her 
to-day ? " 

" Miss Raymond is not very well," was the 
answer. " I am afraid you can't see her. In 
fact, she is so poorly I am thinking of taking 
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her away for a few days. A change may do 
her good." 

" At all events, then, she is not thinking of 
leaving you," he said. 

" I don't think so. I have done my best to 
persuade her to stay." 

" Was it difficult ? " he asked with a con- 
fident smile. 

"Very. Her own inclination was to go 
home at once." 

" I can't understand that," he said. " She 
told me she wished to stay. That was only 
the day before yesterday." 

"My dear Captain Ballantyne, don't flatter 
yourself you understand even the youngest of 
us ! " answered Dagma. " I assure you that 
Miss Raymond's chief wish was to return to 
her own people. She is staying only to gratify 
me." 

Forrest's face fell. If it was true that Olive 
felt desirous to leave London, it seemed obvi- 
ous that he had not yet succeeded in awaken- 
ing her interest. But the fact was that Olive 
had stipulated that Mrs. Danvers should enter 
into an alliance against Forrest. 

"Have you decided where to take Olive 
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yet ? " he asked. " The country must be 
delightful just now." 

Dagma shrugged her shoulders, 

" We have talked of several places — as one 
does, you know. I shall be glad to get away 
on my own account. Brighton has been sug- 
gested. But nothing is decided yet." 

With this poor consolation, Forrest bade 
Dagma good-bye and went away. He tor- 
mented himself during the next few days 
by repeating the conversation ; unable to decide 
whether Mrs. Danvers had intended to treat 
him frigidly or not. As soon as he dared, 
he called again, only to learn from the 
butler that Dagma and Olive were not in 
London. 

" Can you give me Mrs. Danvers' address ? " 
asked Forrest. 

" I 'm sorry I can't, sir," said the butler, who 
had received special instructions in the event 
of such a question. 

" Don't you know where Mrs. Danvers has 
gone ? " 

" No, sir, not the least idea, sir," was the uu- 
blushing answer. 

"Brighton — " 
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" Very likely, sir." 

" Mrs. Danvers does not have her letters 
forwarded?" Forrest persisted. 

"Certainly not, sir," said the mendacious 
butler. 



CHAPTER X 

IT happened the same afternoon that Hugh 
Danvers called to see Clare, and that he in 
his turn went away disappointed. Clare 
was "not at home." 

She had hesitated how to act. She had no 
desire to treat her old friend shabbily, but at 
the same time she perceived the difficulty and 
embarrassment of any attempt at an explana- 
tion. 

So Clare was "not at home." Suspecting 
nothing but what the words implied, i>ot im- 
agining that anything out of the common 
had occurred, Hugh returned to Algeria 
Mansions. 

He admitted himself with a latch-key, hung 
up his hat in the small compact hall, and ap- 
proached the drawing-room. On opening the 
door, he was astonished and a little discon- 
certed to behold Honoria Ffrench calmly 
seated in an armchair. 
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She was dressed as he had first seen her, 
almost entirely in black, with lines of red peep- 
ing out from folds mysteriously here and there. 

Instead of rising, she leaned back in her 
chair, breaking into a peal of laughter 
as Hugh stopped in astonishment on the 
threshold. % 

" The servant did n't expect you back," she 
cried presently. " I was tired after my walk, 
and I thought you could n't be hard-hearted and 
inhospitable enough to object to my resting a 
few minutes. I intended to run away before 
you returned, you know." 

" I assure you there was no need," said 
Hugh, ofiEering his hand. " I trust I don't 
frighten you." 

" A little," she answered. " You see, you 
are such a solemn personage. And I," she 
laughed again, *' I am such an insignificant 
little creature. A very foolish one, too, you 
must think ine." 

" Not at all," said Hugh. 

" Don't you ? Now I should like to know 
what you do think about me. To make such 
a fuss over that parcel, and then to go away 
forgetting all about it." 
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" I found it after you were gone," he said. 
"In fact, I descended the stairs in the hope of 
overtaking you." 

" Why did n't you send it to me ? " she de- 
manded. " It would only have been polite." 

"To tell you the truth," said Hugh, 
solemnly, "that idea did n't occur to me. I am 
sorry — '* 

" Oh, don't be sorry I " Honoria entreated. 
"Only, the crime brings its punishment. I 
need not have bothered you again. Confess 
you prefer my room to my company." 

Hugh walked to his table and sat down. 
He was beginning to think he was playing 
with fire. Mrs. Ffrench was undoubtedly an 
extremely fascinating person. It was pleasant 
enough, his first surprise over, to find a bright 
companion instead of the lonely room. 

"No, I shall not say that," he answered. 
" You confer — er — considerable pleasure 
upon me." 

" Do I, now honestly ? " 

" I trust I am always honest," said Hugh. 

She regarded him critically. 

" Yes, I should think you are," she answered. 

** But I give you fair warning," she added, 

II 
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with a mischievous, but fascinating glance, '* it 
does n't answer to treat me too well. I always 
take advantage of that sort of thing. If you 
treat me nicely, you may never get rid qi me. 
And," she asked, meeting his eyes, "how 
should you like that ? " 

Hugh shifted his ruler. He fumbled with 
some loose papers. He did not, for once, 
attempt to analyze his feelings. They were 
not entirely unpleasant, withal. 

" You would have to turn me out by force," 
she insisted. 

" From your own domain I That would be 
somewhat — " 

" Yes, would n't it ? " she interrupted. " By 
the bye, you have n't been to see me yet," she 
suggested. 

"No — " 

" Well, if you don't come soon, it won't be 
any use coming at all," she continued. " I am 
going away. Suppose you look me up before 
I start." 

" I am really afraid — " 

" Now, what are you afraid of ? " she de- 
manded, with a short laugh. " No one could 
possibly be afraid of me I " 
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" I have a great many engagements," he 
stammered. 

" Oh, well. I am not going to beg and im- 
plore you to come," she said. "You must 
please yourself." 

She rose, and taking the parcel in her left 
hand, held out the other to Hugh. After she 
had gone, the room seemed drearier. He 
could not forget her cheerful laugh, her face, 
her figure. 

Her visits seemed cumulative (like various 
kinds of poison) in their effect. Hugh felt 
that his mind was bemused. Unaccustomed 
thoughts were his ; he fell under the spell of a 
temptation such as he had never known before. 

He did not possess unusual powers of resist- 
ance, only an unusual discretion. The prim- 
rose path was as difficult for Hugh to forsake 
as for another, once entered upon; but hitherto 
he had always walked in a dififerent direction, 
taking care to avoid such paths. 

The following afternoon Hugh set forth to 
Hill Street. He started earlier than usual, in 
the hope, having missed Clare yesterday, of 
seeing her before she went out. Never had he 
felt so desirous to see her as to-day I 
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It happened that Clare had lunched with 
Lady Westlake, and that she was driven round 
the corner from Berkeley Square as Hugh 
passed the end of Bruton Street. 

He caught a glimpse of her face as her han- 
som turned the corner, and quickened his pace, 
intending to enter the house with her. Find- 
ing the door closed, however, Hugh rang the 
bell. 

" Miss Somers ? " he said to the servant, who 
knew him well. 

" Not at home, sir." 

" Excuse me," said Hugh, who took things 
literally, " I saw Miss Somers drive up to the 
house just now. If you tell her I wish to see 
her — " 

" Miss Somers is not at home, sir," answered 
the servant, in a tone which convinced Hugh 
(always acutely sensitive) that the rebuff was 
prearranged by her mistress. 

The shock almost unmanned Hugh for a 
moment. He had observed a change in Clare 
for some weeks past; she (like Dagma) had 
ceased to take an acute interest in his schemes. 
Difficult as it was to believe, he began to sus- 
pect that he had become a bore to them both. 
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He was at first bitterly humiliated; his sense 
of self-esteem suffered. He walked dismally 
in the direction of Piccadilly. 

It was a glorious spring afternoon, and the 
sun shone brightly. The trees in the squares 
and the parks were beginning to look fresh 
and green. Window boxes were gay with 
flowers, the air was balmy. 

Hugh became conscious of a profound dis- 
satisfaction with things as they were, not ex- 
cepting himself. The spirit within him cried 
out for change and relaxation. -He remem- 
bered Honoria Ff rench, and her invitation, — 
her promise to lighten his depression. 

He hailed a passing hansom, stepped in, and 
directed the driver to Upper Baker Street. 
He leaned back with a sense of pleasing relief : 
at least he should be able to forget himself, his 
cares, and his disappointments for a short half- 
hour. He would simply make an afternoon 
call, confident of a welcome here at least. 

Alighting at the number which Honoria 
had named, Hugh rang the bell, whereupon 
the door was opened by an untidy servant, who 
left him on the threshold whilst she went 
upstairs. 
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A minute later he heard Honoria*s cheerful 
voice ring out, — 

" Mr. Danvers ! Why did n't you bring him 
up? Ask him to come directly." 

There were two rooms on the first floor, 
communicating by folding doors. That in the 
front was furnished in the depressing manner 
of certain London lodging-houses, with a 
threadbare carpet, faded green curtains, cheap 
engravings (made in Germany) of sacred sub- 
jects, plentiful gold on the wall paper. 

One or two articles of clothing lay on the 
sofa and chairs, a pair of red slippers stood in 
the fender. There was an odour of cigarettes. 

But Honoria's bright personality dominated 
the unenticing room. Her light frock seemed 
to cling to her shape, and with one hand raised 
as if to smooth her hair, the other held forth, 
she came to ofifer Hugh a warm welcome at 
the door of her room. 

" Now this is really nice of you," she ex- 
claimed. " It is more than I dared to expect." 

"You gave me permission to come to see 
you," he said, a little overwhelmed. " I hope I 
have not done wrong to take advantage of it." 

" Oh, you could not take advantage of any- 
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body," Honoria returned. "You have only 
done your duty. Still, I did n't expect it of 
you." 

" Then, your invitation was not intended as 
anything more than a form," said Hugh, still 
standing in the doorway. 

" What have I told you.? " she cried. " Pray, 
don't be analytical. I detest that sort of thing. 
Life is not long enough. Are n't you coming 
in ? " she demanded. 

Hugh stepped farther into the room and 
placed his hat on a chair; Honoria threw a 
cloak off the sofa and sat down in its place. 

" Do try to find a seat," she said, leaning 
backward. " Now, what made you change 
your mind ? Of course you had no intention of 
coming. Oh, dear, no ! wild horses should not 
drag you. What about all those important en- 
gagements, for instance.'^ " 

" They will have to — to wait." 

She glanced disparagingly round the room. 
" A dingy place," she said, "is n't it ? Nothing 
like the flat. But then, what is a lone woman 
to do } " 

" Loneliness does n't seem to depress you," 
he answered, beginning to feel more at ease. 
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" How do you know that ? " she demanded. 
" I may be pining to death for all you can tell. 
It isn't safe to judge by appearances, Mr. 
Danvers." 

"That is a thing I never do," he rejoined. 
" I judge by what you told me." 

" Very ridiculous I You should never believe 
a word I tell you," she said ; " though, in reality, 
I assure you I am a very truthful woman." 

" I think you are also a little paradoxical," 
he suggested. 

**No, it isn't that. But I have the habit of 
thinking aloud, you know. I am careless 
enough to say whatever comes into my head. 
Do you understand? Then something else 
occurs to me, and I say that. The fact is," she 
insisted, " I never make the slightest pretence 
to be a logical person. Now, I am sbre you 
do." 

" It is true," said Hugh, always willing to 
discuss himself, " that I try to aim at consis- 
tency in my general conduct." 

"Yes, of course, and it is equally true you 
never hit the mark. You must have a reason 
for everything, and no doubt you honestly 
believe you are guided by it." 
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"I flatter myself — " 

" I am sure you do," she cried, with a laugh. 
" So do most of you. For instance, you came 
to see me to-day, at the prompting of your 
reason, didn't you?" and she looked at him 
mockingly. 

"There are exceptions to every rule," he 
answered; "and at least I can declare it is 
pleasant to be here." 

" Glad ! " she exclaimed. " Kismet ! It was 
destined you should take my flat, that we 
should both dine at that restaurant, that I 
should recognize you and claim your acquaint- 
ance; also," Honoria added, with gleaming eyes, 
"that I should remember I wanted to fetch 
something from my cupboard. Fate made me 
forget the time you went out, and fate brought 
you here to-day. Why do you look so gloomy 
about it ? " she asked. " Never pine over the 
inevitable ! " 

"I was not aware I looked gloomy," Hugh 
replied, "but I was wondering what else fate 
might have in store." 

"Oh, I am not a fortune-teller," Honoria 
said. " I can't prophesy, and I decline to make 
the attempt." 
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"Yet it strikes me you think you know," 
he suggested, with an uncomfortable sense of 
misgiving. 

" Oh, very likely," she answered, " But I am 
too judicious to utter all I know." 

"After all," said Hugh, "a man is not a 
puppet." 

" Oh, yes, he is," she insisted. " Man is a 
puppet, and woman pulls the strings. But," 
she cried, rising abruptly, " it is positively sin- 
ful to stay indoors on such a day as this. The 
spring is with us. I begin to feel almost young 
again." 

" Have you ever felt old ? " asked Hugh, ris- 
ing also. 

" Oh, dear, yes. Sometimes I feel at least a 
hundred." 

He took his hat from the chair. 

" Don't do that," she said ; " I wasn't giving 
you a hint. A thing I never do. I always 
speak out openly." 

" I merely called to see you," he answered, 
looking into his hat. " I must not hinder you 
from going out." 

" You sha'n't," she cried. " I know why you 
came. You felt hipped, a fit of the blues ; and 
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I promised to cure you. So I will. I was on 
the point of going out when you arrived — " 

"Then I fear I have detained you," said 
Hugh, promptly. 

'' If you have, I am grateful to you. I have 
absolutely nothing to do, so you may as well 
help me." 

" I shall be very — very happy," he said, half 
reluctantly. 

" Bravo ! Then the world lies before us. 
Now what shall we do ? Where shall we go } 
It is not quite five yet. A case of embarras-de- 
richesses, is n't it ? Now, have you ever heard 
of the Star and Garter ? " she asked. 

" Do you refer to the hotel of that name at 
Richmond ? " he said, with a grave expression. 

" Yes," she retorted, mimicking his tone, " I 
do refer to the hotel of that name at Rich- 
mond, and Richmond is a town in Surrey, 
you may remember. We might drive there in 
a hansom, stroll in the park, look at the deer, 
dine, and return by moonlight. How would 
that do?" 

Hugh did not betray any deep satisfaction 
at the suggestion. To call and to spend half 
an hour during the afternoon with Mrs. Ff rench 
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was one thing, to undertake this jaunt to Ric|i- 
mond would be quite another. There were 
moments when he felt a little afraid of her; 
the moments when she looked the most entic- 
ing. Though he had started from Hill Street 
in a reckless mood, a line should be drawn 
somewhere. 

Honoria, watching his face, knew what was 
passing in his mind quite as well as he knew 
himself. 

" Or, perhaps," she suggested, " you would 
prefer to take an omnibus to the British 
Museum, and have a cup of tea at an A. B. C." 

He detected her note of ridicule. Thrown 
over by Clare, he felt the more desirous to 
please Honoria. 

" Will you allow me to call a cab ? " he sug- 
gested. 

" Pray don't trouble," she said ; " I will see to 
that. The young person of the house knows 
just what I like, and, understand, I am a con- 
noisseur in cabs. Now, sit down," she added, 
" and in a few minutes I shall be ready to 
start." 

Leaving him alone, she quitted the room 
by the door at which Hugh had entered. 
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Presently he heard her singing blithely, while 
she bustled about on the other side of the fold- 
ing doors. Hugh looked about the room, 
picked up a French novel, and stood glancing 
at its contents. He inspected the portraits 
of one or two men on the mantel-shelf, then 
hearing a cab stop outside, he went to the 
window in time to see the unkempt servant 
alight. It was a smart hansom, with yellow 
wheels, rubber tires, and a very wide-awake 
looking driver, who wore a drab coat with 
large buttons. 

As Hugh stood at the window, wondering 
what on earth had led him to enter that 
galley, the folding doors opened. Honoria 
approached wearing her hat and veil. 

" Has it come ? " she asked. 

" Two minutes ago." 

" Well, will it do for you ? " she asked, look- 
ing out of the window. 

" Admirably," said Hugh. 

" And I ? " she asked, stepping a pace back- 
ward, as she drew on her gloves. 

"You look charming," he cried, quite 
unequivocally. 

"Please button my glove," she said, holding 
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out her right hand. " Now, suppose we start." 
she added, stepping towards the door. 

Hugh slowly took his hat from the table. 
He could not act in a manner so foreign to his 
ordinary rules, without considerable misgiving. 
He began to realise that he was ceasing to 
possess a will of his own, or that at least it 
was becoming the slave of his emotions. 

" You need not tell him where to go," said 
Honoria, as they reached the passage, where 
the servant stood holding the door open. 
" She has given him his orders. There 's only 
one thing you have got to do.'* 

" What is that ? " asked Hugh, as she took 
her seat in the cab. 

" Enjoy yourself and forget there 's care in 
the world." 

He laughed a little constrainedly, as the 
horse started. 



CHAPTER XI 

GLARE SOMERS had been returning 
home that afternoon in order to prepare 
for the reception of one or two guests, 
whom she had especially invited to meet 
Forrest. Former friends of his and hers, they 
may have drawn their own conclusions, and 
Clare did not feel displeased by the innuendoes 
she overheard. 

Forrest was the last to go. 

" I sha'n't see you for a week or so," he said. 
" I am going out of town." 

" Where to ? " asked Clare. 

" Brighton. I have engaged a room at the 
Ship." 

" Look us up when you return," she said, a 
little disappointed. " By the bye," she added, 
as he oflFered his hand, ** have you seen Dagma 
lately ? " 

" No," he returned ; " last time I called in 
Cadogan place, I heard that she and Miss 
Raymond were out of town." 
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Clare flushed quickly. His own departure 
seemed to be accounted for. It was difficult 
to avoid jealousy of Olive sometimes, although 
at others she felt too happy and satisfied to be 
jealous of any one. 

" Where have they gone ? " she asked, in the 
same casual tone. 

" That 's more than I can tell you," Forrest 
answered. " The butler did not seem to 
know." 

A trivial incident, which caused Clare the 
most perfect satisfaction. On such light fare 
do lovers subsist! It was true that Forrest 
did not know Olive's destination ; equally true 
that he would not have dreamed of going to 
Brighton just now if Dagma had not named 
the place. ^ 

But to Clare, it seemed an auspicious cir- 
cumstance that Forrest should be ignorant of 
Olive's plans. Perhaps he was not quite so 
intimate at Cadogan Place as she had imagined. 
Clare took heart of grace and bore Forrest's 
absence with equanimity. 

Three days later, setting forth from Hill 
Street one afternoon, Clare was walking along 
Old Bond Street in the direction of Oxford 
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Street, when she saw what caused her the 
greatest astonishment. 

She saw Hugh Danvers, and in circum- 
stances which for a moment made her almost 
doubt the evidence of her senses. She had 
given strict orders that she was not at home 
if Danvers called; this with a comparatively 
light heart. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the facility with which one can displace old 
friends, father, mother, brother, or sister in 
favour of the lover of a month. 

Before a jeweller's shop stood a hired 
brougham, and as Clare approached, she saw 
Hugh Danvers come forth from the shop, 
accompanied by Honoria. In one hand she 
carried a small, white parcel, obviously contain- 
ing a recent purchase, whilst Hugh seemed too 
deeply engrossed by his companion to have eyes 
for anybody else. 

He followed Honoria into the carriage, shut 
the door, and was driven away ; Clare at once 
turned her steps towards home. 

It was a great surprise, a painful disillusioning. 
She had always esteemed Hugh a man of im- 
maculate virtue. Now, however, Clare grasped 

the situation at once, and she formed a suffi- 

12 
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ciently accurate and not too charitable opinion 
of his companion. 

But for her recent enlightennlent by Forrest, 
the aflFair might have troubled Clare less. She 
had been deceived ; her friend had fallen from 
his pinnacle ; and there, as far as active inter- 
ference was concerned, the matter might have 
rested. 

Tormented by the suggestion, in which some 
force must be admitted, that she had been the 
unwitting cause of the Danvers' separation, 
Clare had already begun to feel a strong desire 
to bring their disagreement to an end. 

She could not rest without making some 
effort to avert the consequences of Hugh's aber- 
ration, as she regarded it. For she would not 
even yet believe that he could deliberately 
choose evil. He had given way to a momen- 
tary infatuation ; the woman had tempted him. 
True, it might be too late effectually to inter- 
vene, but she realised the powerful influence 
which she had always possessed over Hugh, 
and the present appeared to be a time to 

exert it 

As to her decision to receive no future visits 
from Danvers, that was put aside in the pres- 
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ent emergency. She must if possible, save him 
from himself and this Delilah. She prayed it 
might not be too late, for of one thing Clare 
felt certain, Hugh might fall, he could never 
remain on the ground. His lapse must inevi- 
tably be followed by the bitterest remorse, and 
he wbuld not be capable of approaching his 
wife ever again. 

Wisely or unwisely, for it was a matter she 
could not reason calmly about, she despatched 
a telegram to Algeria Mansions, begging Hugh 
to come to Hill Street at nine o'clock the same 
evening, naming this hour for two reasons: 
one being the certainty of his finding her alone, 
whilst she wished to allow ample time for his 
return to the flat. And she worded the mes- 
sage in such a way that he must think she 
wished to see him urgently on her own account 
rather than his. 

Nine o'clock drew near before Clare had 
formulated her plan of campaign. Her self- 
imposed task was a delicate one at the best, 
but as to its accomplishment, she depended to 
a great degree on the chapter of accidents. 

When the hour struck, she began to wonder 
whether Hugh would come. He might not 
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have relumed to the flat, and consequently her 
telegram would not have reached him. Or, 
under present influences, he might easily 
shrink from facing her. 

At a quarter past nine, her doubts were set 
at rest. A cab stopped at the door, and a few 
moments later Hugh entered the drawing-room. 
It was almost a shock to Clare that he could 
offer his hand, though with something less 
than his usual cordiality, and look into her 
eyes. She invited him to sit down. 

" I was afraid you might not have received' 
my message," she said, when Hugh had taken 
a chair. 

" Oh, yes, I got it two hours ago ; that is why 
I am here," he answered. 

" I am extremely glad," she continued. " I 
saw you this afternoon." 

Hugh started violently, his face became red, 
and he gave vent to a nervous cough. 

" You did not happen to see me," she said. 
"You were coming out of a jeweller's shop." 

" N-no," he returned, deeply embarrassed, " I 
certainly did not see you." 

" I wondered who was your companion," said 
Clare. 
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" My companion ! " he ejaculated. 

" Yes, I wondered," she insisted, looking full 
into his face. 

" Oh, it was Mrs. Ffrench," he said, with the 
air of one whose memory had been suddenly 
awakened. " Mrs. Ffrench is the owner of my 
flat, you know. That is how I made her 
acquaintance." 

" I see," she answered. " I could n't under- 
stand where you met a person of her type." 

Hugh coughed again, then passed two fingers 
between his collar and his neck as if to relieve 
the irritation. Clare remained silent a while, 
wondering what to say next. Then she hit upon 
a plan, acceptable in itself, which promised, 
perhaps, to effect the diversion she desired. 

" I thought of leaving London," she said. 
'* Don't you think it would be rather pleasant 
to get away for a week or two ? " 

" It is beautiful weather for the country," 
Hugh admitted. 

" I had an idea of taking my father to 
Brighton, Hugh. He requires change. You 
know how he coops himself up." 

" Are you going soon ? " Hugh asked, shifting 
his position uneasily. 
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" You know I am always prompt Yes, at 
once. We should like to start to-morrow, if 
that will be convenient to you." 

"To — to me!" 

" I particularly want you to come with us," 
she said. 

" Very sorry, but I am afraid that 's quite out 
of the question." 

" What is the obstacle ? " she demanded. 

" The fact is," Hugh explained, " I have an 
engagement. I — I have arranged to leave 
England for a few weeks." 

" Whilst the House is sitting ! " 

" I have secured a pair," he said, looking 
more and more uncomfortable. 

Clare leaned slightly forward. 

" Hugh," she cried, " it will be far better to 
come with us to Brighton." 

Clare looked every year of her age to-night ; 
her face was pale and anxious, and yet she pos- 
sessed a charm which was not to be denied. 
Her clear gray eyes seemed to penetrate to 
Hugh's soul, that was his thought, and he 
writhed to realise what she might read there. 
Her gaze acted like a cold douche, invigorating 
and a little uncomfortable ; she had not over- 
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estimated her influence, and already Philip 
drunk was becoming Philip sober. 

The manner of his life had given him a 
kind of energy of position, and, left free, this 
could hardly fail to exert itself. Fatal as the 
result might have been, Hugh's divergence was 
an eccentricity, and there was always a ten- 
dency to return to his usual circle. 

" I am afraid," he said, " that is entirely out 
of the question." 

" Nonsense, Hugh. You can have only 
yourself to please." 

" Not — not quite," he insisted. 

" Oh, I understand," cried Clare, " you were 
not going alone." 

" No." 

" Is it a large party ? " she demanded. 

" Not — not very large." 

After a short silence she asked, — 

" Where were you thinking of going first ? " 

"To Paris." 

" And when ? " said Clare. 

" I have made all my arrangements to start 
to-morrow morning," he answered. 

She rested one hand — it shook like a leaf 
in a faint breeze — on a small table by her 
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side ; her voice was low and tremulous in its 
eagerness. 

" Hugh," said Clare, " I have known you 
a very long time. I can scarcely recollect 
the days when you were not a part of my 
life. Since the day we first met I have ever 
looked up to you, respected you. For God's 
sake, don't let me lose my leader to-day, 
Hugh." 

Rising abruptly, he began to pace forward 
and backward. His face was crimson, his 
manner agitated. His whole past told in 
Clare's favour; he could rep-ard himself with 
almost the dispassionateness he might have 
brought to bear on another man. 

Yet, whatever might be his desire now that 
he stood amidst his healthier surroundings, he 
saw no prospect of drawing back. For one 
thing, he dreaded to inform Honoria. He had 
pledged himself, he shrank from her ridicule, 
and whilst he yearned for Clare's approval and 
respect, he did not wish to cut a sorry figure in 
Honoria's eyes. 

" I am not too late ? " asked Clare, conscious 
to some extent of his struggle. 

" No ! " he jerked out 
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"Then, put aside every difficulty. Come 
with me to-morrow ! " she urged. 

" It seems you are treating me rather like a 
child," he exclaimed, coming to a standstill. 

"No, no. I know the man you are," she 
answered. She came to his side, resting a 
hand on his arm. " My dear friend,*' she said, 
in a low voice, " you stand at the parting of the 
ways. Come my way, Hugh." 

Sinking into a chair, he leaned forward, 
clasping his burning head between his palms. 
Clare stood beside him, and again placed a 
hand on his shoulder. She had touched the 
only spring of emotion which could carry him 
across the gap. 

" You will come ? " she said quickly. " You 
will come with us, Hugh ? " 

He uncovered his face, shook himself, and 
rose. 

" Yes, I will come," he said, and for a few 
minutes the atmosphere seemed highly emo- 
tional. Hugh wanted to explain ; he could not 
rest without an effort to clear himself, but 
Clare waved all his attempts aside. She rang 
the bell and asked the servant for a railway 
book. She began to discuss trains, and finally 
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decided to start from Victoria at two o'clock 
the next day. 

" You may as well call for us here," she said. 
" And — and it will not be necessary for you to 
see Mrs. Ffrench again, Hugh ? " 

" I am bound to see her," he answered, 
shivering slightly. 

"Surely a letter will suffice," Clare sug- 
gested. "There are some matters it is far 
better to write about." 

Hugh seized upon her suggestion eagerly. 
A revulsion of feeling had been set up, and his 
chief object in life now was to bring this sorry 
episode to an end. On leaving Hill Street 
about a quarter past ten, he took a cab to 
Algeria Mansions. Sitting down at his 
writing-table, he seized his pen to write to 
Honoria, though it was some time before he 
could find words to express his intentions. By 
a lucky chance, his wandering eyes fell upon 
his cheque book. He drew a cheque for a 
substantial amount and finally enclosed it with 
a few lines explaining that he had changed his 
plans* 

Hugh then put together such of his posses- 
sions as lay about the rooms, and taking a 
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handbag was driven to the Langham Hotel. 
Early the next morning he called on the agent 
from whom he had hired the flat, instructing 
him to transfer his property to a given address. 
And so the incident ended as far as Hugh 
Danvers was concerned, although Clare had 
not quite finished her part yet. 

As soon as Hugh left Hill Street, she went 
to Mr. Somers' smoking-room. It was very 
cloudy as usual, and he leaned back in one 
chair, resting his feet on another. 

"Who was that?" he asked, removing a 
pipe from his lips as he looked up from his 
book. 

<* Hugh," she answered. " He came about 
an hour ago." 

" Ah, he has n't troubled you quite so often 
lately, Clare." 

" He is not very well," she explained. " He 
does n't seem like himself. I fancy he requires 
a change, so I have promised to go to Brigh- 
ton for a week or two." 

" When are you going ? " asked Mr. Somers, 
casually. " Think of starting soon } " 

" Yes, rather soon. I want to go down by 
the two-o'clock train to-morrow." 
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" That is soon ! What a deuce of a hurry 
you are in ! " cried Mr. Somers. " Who com- 
pletes your party ? " 

" Well, you, father, dear." 

Mr. Somers shook his head decisively. 

" Not I," he answered. 

" I promised Hugh — I said for certain you 
would go." 

"Sorry, Clare; but if you will make reck- 
less assertions, it isn't my fault," said Mr. 
Somers. 

" Oh, but I knew you would please me," she 
exclaimed. " And Hugh does really need the 
change." 

" I can't help that, my dear child. I am not 
Hugh's keeper — badly as he needs one." 

Clare looked a little distrait. She really did 
not know what she should do if her father 
remained obdurate. 

" You see," she said, "it is quite impossible 
for me to go without you." 

" Moral, stay at home," he rejoined. " For 
my part, I can't understand why any rational 
being should want to leave home." 

"I had such trouble to persuade Hugh to 
go, father." 
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" Never was there a more wasted effort," 
said Mr. Somers, calmly beginning to read 
again. 

" But having made it," she answered, " what 
am I to do if you fail me. I shall not see 
Hugh again until he calls for us on his way to 
the station." 

" Oh, you are a woman of some resource," he 
said ; " and as to Hugh, there are some post- 
cards on my table." 

Though he began to read again rather osten- 
tatiously, Clare would not take the hint to go 
away. She still lingered near his chair, and 
presently she remarked, — 

" I don't know whether I told you that For- 
rest is at Brighton. He has been staying at 
the Ship three or four days." Taking his pipe 
from his mouth, Mr. Somers closed his book 
and shifted his position to face his daughter. 

" You will enjoy being there with Forrest," 
Clare suggested. 

"That may be," he said. "But I have a 
weakness for knowing my bearings, Clare. I 
like to know what I am to be up to." 

" You are to go to Brighton with us to-mor- 
row," cried Clare, her hopes reviving. 
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" Assuming that for a moment, just for the 
sake of argument," he continued, " perhaps you 
will tell me this : am I going because Danvers 
requires change of air, or because Forrest Bal- 
lantyne is already on the spot ? " 

" It is true I should n't have suggested it but 
for Hugh. I had not thought of going away, 
until I saw him to-night." 

" But Ballantyne has something to do with 
the destination ; is that the explanation ? " de- 
manded Mr. Somers. 

" Yes, I suppose it is, father. Anyhow, you 
will come 1 " cried Clare, eagerly. 

Now, Mr. Somers was a man of keener 
observation than sometimes appeared. He 
formed his conclusions from a study of Clare, 
rather than of Forrest. He was constrained to 
admit a duty towards his daughter, if not 
towards Hugh Danvers, whom he was rather 
disposed to ridicule. Finally, towards mid- 
night, he consented, not without grumbling, to 
be ready to start to Brighton by the two-o'clock 
train to-morrow. And Clare did not feel the 
least displeasure at perceiving the motive of 
his acquiescence. 

She began her preparations directly after 
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breakfast the next morning, with the pleasant 
consciousness that she was accomplishing a 
good work, and gratifying her own desire at 
one and the same time. 

When Hugh arrived, he found her dressed 
ready to start. 

" You are late," she said, taking his hand. 

" The fact is, I had one or two things to 
arrange," he answered. " I had to engage a 
room to receive my things. I have left Algeria 
Mansions for good." 

Mr. Somers appeared on the scene before 
Clare could express her very decided satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Somers could think of nothing but 
the desirability of not losing the train, and after 
a pleasant journey in a Pullman car, they 
soon reached Brighton. 

From the railway station they drove to the 
Bedford Hotel, and a little later Clare went 
out, walking alone along the King's Road, on 
the chance of meeting Forrest. 

She returned without having seen him, how- 
ever; unless fortune favoured her to-morrow, 
she would send a letter to his hotel. 

The next morning was bright and sunny. 
Clare came to breakfast in excellent spirits, 
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and marvelled that her father could rail at the 
east wind. He refused to go out, and the 
consequence was that Clare and Hugh set 
forth together at eleven o'clock. She sug- 
gested walking in the direction of Kemp Town, 
and Hugh stopped more than once at various 
shop-windows. 

He was admiring some specimens of curious 
blue and white china, when Clare, turning away 
first, saw Forrest coming toward her. He had 
not recognized her yet, and she was thinking 
how well he looked, when he came almost to a 
standstill. 

At first his expression of unmitigated aston- 
ishment amused her, as his gaze rested on her 
face, then on Hugh, who was still intent on the 
blue china. But as Clare stepped forward, her 
right hand already half outstretched, a happy 
smile parting her lips, Forrest snatched off his 
felt hat, and passed her by without a word. 



CHAPTER XII 

FORREST BALLANTYNE went his 
way in a state of righteous indignation. 
His visit to Brighton had proved quite 
futile; he had seen nothing of Mrs. Danvers 
or Olive, and now to meet Clare in Hugh's 
company, after she had protested she should 
have no more to do with him, made Captain 
Ballantyne very angry indeed. On returning 
to his hotel to luncheon, he found a letter from 
Clare awaiting him. She asked him to call at 
four o'clock that afternoon, but Forrest's first 
disposition was to do nothing of the kind. 
The meal made a difference, however, and in 
the end he set forth to the Bedford Hotel. 

He was taken to Mr. Somers' private room, 
where he found Clare alone; she had ma- 
noeuvred to get rid of her father and Hugh 
for the time being. 

" I want to know," she said, plunging at once 
into the midst of things, "what was your 
reason for cutting me this morning." 

13 
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"As a matter of fact, I didn't cut you," 
Forrest answered. 

She shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 
" You passed me without a word," she insisted. 
" I might have been an acquaintance of yes- 
terday. But we won't argue about a term. 
What was the reason ? I was never more com- 
pletely surprised in my life." 

Now they stood face to face, it became hard 
to judge Clare adversely. It was almost im- 
possible to look into her eyes and to doubt her. 
But facts were facts, nevertheless. 

" I am beginning to find that life is full of 
surprises," he retorted. 

"That might have come straight from a 
copy-book, Forrest ; and, after all, was n't it a 
little childish to behave in that manner? If I 
had the misfortune to displease you — though 
I cannot conceive how ! — would n't it be 
better, nicer, you know, to tell me about it 
frankly ? " 

" There are things it is difficult to talk about," 
he said. " This happens to be one of them." 

" Still, we know each other pretty well, don't 
we ? " she asked, rather wistfully. 

The affair had caused her deep pain. At 
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first, Clare had hesitated, inclined almost to 
leave Forrest to "simmer in his own juice." 
But she could not endure the idea of allowing 
the sun to go down upon his wrath ; and he 
had certainly looked very wrathful. 

" Yes," he said, in a significant tone, " I 
certainly thought I knew you — that I under- 
stood you." 

" And now, Forrest ? " 

He turned fretfully towards the window, and 
stood looking out at the crowded road, at the 
sea beyond. 

" Anyhow, you may as well sit down," Clare 
suggested, taking a chair. " Now," she added, 
" what enormity have I been guilty of to offend 
your majesty ? '' 

"Surely it isn't necessary to ask," he an- 
swered ; " you can scarcely have forgotten our 
talk about Dagma already." 

A change passed over her face. She looked 
at him quickly, reproachfully, and a few mo- 
ments passed before Clare could master her 
voice. 

" Oh, no, I have not forgotten that," she 
said ; " it was one of those unpleasant things 
one can't easily forget." 
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" You assured me then you would not con- 
tinue to receive Hugh." 

" Neither did I receive him;" she answered. 
" He called at our house ; I was not at home. 
He called more than once." 

" Yet he is here with you," Forrest retorted. 
He believed she was equivocating. ** Is he 
staying in this hotel ? " 

" With me and my father; we came together. 
We are going to stay another week." 

" Of course, it is no business of mine,'* he 
cried, rising impetuously.. "I am quite aware 
I have no right to remonstrate." 

She sat looking up into his face with a 
serene expression which gave no clue to her 
feelings. The necessity to defend herself was 
odious, but the idea of living under his con- 
demnation was infinitely worse. 

"Which means that you think you have a 
right," she said. " I am not going to issue a 
declaration of independence, Forrest. But," 
she added, with a smile which was not far from 
tears, " pray don't look so terribly angry !" 

" Oh, well — " 

" It is a little humiliating to me, don't you 
think ? — to say the least," Clare added. 
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" Nothing could be more — more injudi- 
cious," Forrest insisted. "But naturally you 
have to please yourself." 

" I am sorry I have n't succeeded in pleasing 
you," she said quietly, almost humbly. 

" I confess nothing has ever annoyed me 
more," he retorted. 

"And the grievance is that I am staying 
here with Hugh Danvers and my father ? " 

" After what I told you the other day," he 
said. 

Clare was silent a few moments. 

" Suppose we agree to sink our differences," 
she suggested then. " Persons can't always 
think alike. Forrest, I want you to dine with 
us this evening." 

" I 'm afraid I can't do that," he answered. 

" Oh, you may as well speak plainly," she 
cried. " Say you won't, and have done with it. 
But don't you think you are taking rather 
extreme measures ? " she asked. 

He answered curtly, — 

" It is a matter I feel strongly about." 

" So do I," she said, rising. " I feel very 
strongly about it. Since you enlightened me, 
my chief desire is to effect a reconciliation 
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between Hugh and his wife. That is the task 
I have set myself." 

"You will find it requires a great deal of 
patience." 

"Well, you know I am not an impatient 
woman, so that will not deter me," she said. 

" Meantime you stay here — with Hugh. 
You seem to go a strange way to work. You 
pour water on the fire to freeze it." 

" Hot water freezes more quickly than cold," 
Clare rejoined. " But, Forrest, surely you 
know me well enough, after all these years, at 
least to give me credit for acting as I think 
right ? " 

" What do you imagine Mrs. Danvers must 
think ? " he demanded. 

" But you ? " she insisted. 

" To me," he said deliberately, " it is incredible 
that any woman knowing what you know 
should act as you are acting. I told you, and 
my authority was Dagma herself, that you 
were the cause of her separation from Hugh. 
I told you that, yet you could come away with 
him, stay in the same hotel. I confess I can't 
understand you." 

"And not understanding, you must needs 
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condemn," Clare answered. " But," she added, 
beating her foot on the carpet, " at least you 
must admit I am docile under the rod." 

" You are far too docile altogether," Forrest 
retorted. " Put yourself in Dagma's place and 
try to imagine her opinion." 

This is what Clare had been doing; she saw 
herself as Dagma must see her, as plainly as 
she perceived the utter impossibility of explain- 
ing herself to Forrest. Even if she could have 
brought herself to tell him her reason for com- 
ing to Brighton with Hugh, she could not have 
betrayed Danvers' weakness. Clare was too 
loyal for that, though at this crisis she began 
to wish she had refrained from intervention. 

'* And yet," she could not help saying, " it is 
for Dagma's advantage, too." 

Forrest laughed sceptically. 

" For Dagma's sake ! " he cried. 

" For her sake absolutely — entirely. For 
myself," she said, throwing out her hands, " I 
have no purpose to serve." 

" I must confess I don't see daylight," he 
retorted. 

"And you don't feel able to trust me, 
Forrest ? " 
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" It is a little difficult," he said, taking his 
hat from the table. 

Clare winced under his words. 

"You hardly mean that," she answered. 
" You don't perceive your own meaning." Her 
face was vividly crimson. " That is one of the 
delightful phrases a man employs in his anger. 
It is really too — too ridiculous ; and even now," 
she said, regarding him keenly, "I — I am not 
quite sure how far you accuse me." 

" I accuse you of nothing," Forrest returned. 
" I should not have mentioned the subject. I 
should have let the thing slide, if you had not 
sent for me." 

" I thought you were too old a friend for 
contempt," she said. " But, Forrest, you are 
making a molehill into a mountain; pray 
don't let it become inaccessible. Come," Clare 
pleaded, "say you will dine with us this 
evening ! " 

" I hope to dine in London," he rejoined, 
looking at his watch, " though I may be rather 
late." 

Forrest held forth his hand, and she took it. 

" Good-bye then," said Clare, drearily ; and as 
he quitted the room, she walked to the win- 
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dow, looking out mistily at the brilliant sea. 
As she stood there her dearest hopes seemed 
to fade. She had felt misgivings before, it 
was true, notably about the time of Lady 
Westlake's dance, but she had never been quite 
so hopeless as now. 

Four years ago he would have approved any 
action of hers, have invented egregious excuses 
to justify her. Now, with the defects of his new 
qualities, his discontent was plain enough. His 
disapproval, indeed, seemed to imply an accusa- 
tion as unreasonable as it was severe and degrad- 
ing, but Clare scarcely dwelt upon this aspect of 
the case. It was too far beyond her. 

The essential fact was his ability to criticise 
her, with the position of aloofness which criti- 
cism signified. His queen had been incapable 
of wrong. 

And she had always tried to believe that 
Forrest had returned to England of the same 
mind as when he sailed for India. His first 
visit had been to Hill Street; he had spent 
many hours with her since, whereas Olive 
Raymond, whom she once feared as a rival, 
had left London without informing Forrest of 
her destination. Now, however, Clare feared 
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she had lost him, or perhaps cherished a 
chimera. 

" He that will not when he may, 
When he will| he shall have nay." 

Hopes relinquished some time ago, since 
none but him had ever wooed her, were doomed 
again to destruction. Finally, this time. For 
whilst it seemed possible she might have been 
asked in marriage before, her heart was no 
longer disposable. 

Incapable of deep passion, perhaps; Clare's 
love was tranquil as a shady, silent pool. It 
would lie hidden and unnoticed by the busy 
world, but it would always be there. She could 
not look forward to a day when possibly For- 
rest might be enlightened, when her conduct 
would appear admirable, when a reaction in 
her favour might be set up, the stronger for 
this lapse. On the contrary, she yielded to 
her misery that night. She had missed a 
woman's crowning glory ; no child would ever 
call her " mother." 

Still her life must go on. She appeared 
almost cheerful at breakfast the next morning, 
stood the fire of her father's questions, and ex- 
plained that Forrest was unexpectedly return- 
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ing to London. She walked and drove with 
Hugh during the day, and at the least oppor- 
tunity spoke a word in season. 

With Hugh, Clare was by way of feeling a 
little intolerance. Her god had fallen. It 
seemed desirable to send him back to his wife 
in safety, and to finish with him. Yet it was 
necessary to employ her utmost tact. How- 
ever cautiously she led him to the obstacle, he 
showed a constant tendency to shy. 

Seldom a day passed now without some 
reference to Dagma, and on the last evening of 
their stay in Brighton, Clare spoke to him as 
she had never ventured to speak before. 

It was nearly seven o'clock; they stood on 
the cliff away towards Rottingdean, the sky 
growing dim and misty towards the east, whilst 
the western heavens were glorious. Hugh 
listened more patiently than usual, and as they 
resumed their walk, he said, — 

"It takes two to make peace, as to make a 
quarrel, Clare." 

" Yes, but it is indispensable that one of the 
two should take the first step," she answered. 

" If I had the slightest reason to think 
Dagma would meet me half-way, it is possible 
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I might have taken it long ago," he continued. 
" But I cannot believe that. How can I, when 
I remember how she welcomed the suggestion 
of a separation ? She seized upon it eagerly. 
The words — hasty words, perhaps — were no 
sooner uttered than she caught at them. The 
fact is, and it 's useless to attempt to disguise 
it, my wife felt thankful to get rid of me." 

He had never before spoken quite in this 
way. His tone sounded chastened, dejected. 

" No, no," said Clare. 

" But it is God's truth. Dagma might have 
held me by a word or a sign. She deliberately 
chose that I should leave her." 

" I think," said Clare, " you both acted ridic- 
ulously, — like a pair of angry children. If 
you were not perfectly happy with Dagma, 
you have certainly been very miserable away 
from her. You know, my friend, you expect a 
great deal from poor human nature." 

Clare, too, had never assumed this tone 
hitherto. She had listened respectfully to his 
explanations, and admitted, to herself at least, 
that they had some weight. But in those days 
she had not been disillusioned about Dan vers. 
An exceptional man deserved an exceptional 
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wife. Lately, however, he had proved himself 
very ordinary clay indeed. 

" It is true," he said, " that I always set my- 
self a certain standard." 

"Who attains to his ideal?" asked Clare, 
with a sigh. 

" Ceirtainly, I did not," Hugh answered rue- 
fully. " But to live at all, a man must be in 
harmony with his surroundings." 

" * He touched a jarring lyre at first — ' " 

" Not at first," he said quickly. " The music 
came first, the discord afterwards. I intended 
my marriage to be — " 

" Oh, I know," she cried, with less patience 
than she would have shown a fortnight ago. 
" It was to be perfect in every way. My dear 
Hugh, no life is perfect. Why expect perfec- 
tion from wedded life more than from any 
other. Can any two persons — parent and 
child, brother and sister, friend and friend— live 
together without some discord.^ One is sure 
to get out of tune now and then ! Can you 
live alone without quarrelling with yourself } I 
assure you I often long to do something dread- 
ful to myself. No, no, you expect too much 
from us all, Hugh. And why should you?/* 
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she demanded. " What right have you to be 
exacting ? " 

" Not much, God knows, Clare," he said, with 
deep emotion. " Not much indeed. But still, 
I tried to do my duty to my wife." 

" Yes, but it is the works of supererogation 
which a woman loves, Hugh! Haven't you 
discovered that yet .? The fact is, Dagma hurt 
you in agreeing to your own proposal. And 
for that, she may have had a reason." 

" It was transparent enough," Hugh rejoined. 
" Her reason was her desire to be rid of me." 

"You took her acquiescence as a sign she 
did not love you?" 

"Would not any man?" he demanded. 
"What else could it be?" 

They had reached the houses again now, and 
as they walked towards the west, the red light 
of the sky shone on Clare's face. " Yet it may 
have been exactly the reverse of that," she sug- 
gested with considerable embarrassment. 

" I wish to heaven I could think so ! " he 

cried. 

" Has it never occurred to you," she asked, 
" that Dagma may have been jealous ? " 

His astonishment was almost ludicrous. 
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" Jealous ! " he said. " At least my wife 
knew me too well for that." 

" Oh, well ! " said Clare, with a significant 
glance. 

He hung his head in unaccustomed shame. 
Doubtless his weakness — a revelation to him- 
self as well as to Clare — had helped to make 
Hugh more tractable. At least, he was con- 
strained to admit that Dagma was not the only 
one who needed forgiveness. Having forfeited 
some of his self-esteem, it became easy to take 
a humiliating view of himself in general. 

"You expected her to sympathise with all 
your schemes," said Clare; "and you have a 
great number, you know." 

" Upon my word," he answered, " it does n't 
appear very exacting for a man to look for sym- 
pathy from his wife." 

" Did you go in for reciprocity ? " asked 
Clare, with a smile. 

" There are things in which no sensible man 
can, or ought to, take an interest," said Hugh, 
sententiously. " I have no desire to criticise, 
but Dagma led a trivial life." 

" I am not sure there were no weak spots in 
your own armour, Hugh." 
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" You never pointed them out ! " he re- 
torted, a little surprised at the tone she was 
taking. 

"That is quite true," Clare admitted, "but 
one's wife surely has a wider latitude. That, 
however, is just the question," she said, with an 
effort. " You used to come to me with your 
confidences — " 

" You were the best comrade a man ever 
had, Clare!" 

" But don't you think it may be better for 
Benedict to deny himself the luxury ? " she 
suggested. 

" What does that mean ? " Hugh demanded, 
not failing to remark the significance of her 
tone. 

" Oh, surely it can't be necessary to dot the 
e's," she cried. "A word to the wise is 
sufficient" 

They walked several yards in silence, Hugh's 
gaze bent upon the asphalt path. Presently 
he asked, — 

" Are you suggesting, it seems incredible, 
but are you suggesting that Dagma was — was 
jealous of you ? " 

" Yes," said Clare. 
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" She knew you had been my warmest friend 
for many years." 

" I question whether that in itself was a 
recommendation," Clare answered. 

Another few yards in silence. Then, " Why 
did you never give me a hint of this be- 
fore ? " he asked, sharply. 

" It is not vely agreeable to mention it now," 
she returned. " Besides, I was as unsuspect- 
ing as yourself. You see how the aspect of 
affairs is altered. If your wife acted in a 
moment of jealousy — " 

" But," he cried with a short laugh, " to be 
jealous of you!" 

" Of course, I recognise that nothing could 
be more absurd. Anyhow, it is the fact. For 
my own part," Clare said, " if I were married 
and my husband suggested a desire to leave 
me, I should tell him to go, in any event. But, 
in Dagma's case, it seems you were sent away 
because she believed you did not love her 
enough. Now," Clare added, with a sigh of in- 
tense relief that her duty was done, " let us 
hasten home or we shall be late for dinner." 

The consequence was that Hugh returned 
to London the following day, with a better dis- 

14 
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position towards his wife. His new quarters 
were in Half Moon Street; he was pleased 
to see no letter awaiting him from Mrs. 
Ffrench. She had cashed his cheque, how- 
ever, and so doubtless attained her principal 
object. 

Although Clare had succeeded in putting a 
new face on Dagma's conduct, Hugh could 
not at once decide to approach his wife. 

Clare might be mistaken, after all. He was 
acutely sensitive, and there were few things 
which he would not have done rather than run 
the risk of a rebuff. 

Nevertheless, as in the majority of quarrels, 
the original cause of dissension was by way of 
being overlooked. The chief remaining diffi- 
culty was Hugh's own obstinacy. Instead of 
feeling hurt and affronted by the readiness 
which Dagma had shown that day he sug- 
gested the separation, he was disposed to feel 
gratified by her jealousy. Time was working 
in favour of their reunion, and now they had 
been separated some months, the line of least 
resistance seemed to be leading them together 
again. Still, Dagma was a woman whose ac- 
tions could not always be foretold. Nobody 
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could deny that she was a little whimsical. 
One could never be quite sure of her point of 
view. 

What Hugh now needed was perhaps less an 
explanation concerning the past than an ex- 
cuse for a new departure. 



CHAPTER XIII 

DURING Forrest Ballantyne's absence 
from London, Olive had lived through 
a melancholy week. Angry with her- 
self, she felt yet more incensed against him, 
and because on one particular occasion he had 
not intended to speak of love, Olive assumed 
he was without experience of that emotion, 
save as regarded Clare Somers. 

Olive did not think she could ever forgive 
herself; she felt quite sure she should never 
forgive Forrest. 

He had certainly gone out of his way to 
beguile her. No wonder she had made such 
a mistake ! But forewarned is forearmed ; she 
was not in the least likely to make a similar 
mistake again. 

She could not suppose Forrest was in the 
habit of behaving to all women as he had 
behaved to herself. Taking advantage of her 
inexperience, he had simply amused himself at 
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her expense ; and Olive blushed to remember 
how far she had gone to meet him. 

Whatever he might say or do in the future, 
she would know that he had no serious 
meaning. 

Her chief desire was now to convince him 
that he was an object of the completest indif- 
ference to her. An opportunity occurred on 
the day after her return to London. 

Happening to be alone in the drawing-room 
when Forrest was announced, she rose as if 
with an air of utter boredom, offering her 
finger-tips with a dignity which might have 
amused him if he had felt less astonished. 

"So you are back again," he said, as she 
quickly withdrew her right hand. " Last time 
we met, you remember, there was a fear you 
might leave us altogether." 

"Yes, I wanted to return home," she an- 
swered, still stai)ding and speaking as coldly 
as she could. " But I was weak enough to let 
Mrs. Danvers persuade me to stay." 

" Admirable weakness ! " cried Forrest, " and 
now you are fixed here indefinitely ? " 

" Oh, not at all. We only came back to go 
away again ; we start to-morrow." 
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It was impossible, for Forrest at least, not to 
notice the antagonism of her tone. He mar- 
velled at her coldness. At their last meeting 
she had seemed everything that was kind and 
agreeable, whereas now she appeared scarcely 
tolerant of his presence. 

" At all events you are going to stay with 
Mrs. Danvers,'' he suggested, "and you go 
where she goes." 

" Mrs. Danvers has taken a house at Tun- 
bridge Wells for a month," Olive explained. 
" We came home to make preparations, that is 
all. I cannot tell you how delighted I shall 
be to leave London again." 

" Your heart is evidently in your words," 
he suggested. "Do they apply to all your 
friends as well ? " 

" Not all," she said significantly, adding, " Of 
course, you will go away before we return." 

"Will that please you?" he added, observ- 
ing that she neither invited him to sit down 
nor took a chair herself. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" It doesn't concern me," she said. "Why 
do you imagine that I should be pleased or 
displeased by anything you do ? " 
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" Oh, well, I don't know," he returned. " I 
suppose I have no right to assume anything 
of the sort. I thought — at least I ventured 
to hope you might be. Is Mrs. Danvers quite 
well ? " he inquired, glancing towards the door. 

"Yes, thank you. The change did her 
good. It was nice to be quite by ourselves, 
and Tunbridge Wells is charming. She is 
very busy to-day, in fact we both have a great 
deal to do." 

Forrest looked at the lining of his hat, and 
felt that he ought to take the hint, though 
quite unable to understand it. 

"Did she tell you," he asked, "why I was 
anxious to speak to her alone — why I asked 
you to manage it for me last time I was 
here ? " 

Olive wished she could control her colour, 
and prevent it from dyeing her cheeks. 

" Yes," she answered. 

" I was sorry to find you were right. I 
hoped to hear that you had made a mistake, 
but she confirmed all you said." 

" Of course." 

" The fact is," he continued, unconscious 
that he was making matters worse, " I have 
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just returned from Brighton. I spent a week 
there and I left Miss Somers behind me." 

" Oh, yes," said Olive, freezingly. 

At first, it had perplexed her to reconcile 
Clare Somers' relation to Forrest on the one 
hand and to Hugh Dan vers on the other. 
But Dagma and reflection had enabled her to 
discriminate. The facts were not to be ig- 
nored. Forrest had undoubtedly been very 
much in love with Clare for some time before 
he left England. Since his return he had 
been constantly at Hill Street, he had consti- 
tuted himself her champion, and, at all events 
up to the time of his last visit to Cadogan 
Place, he had seen nothing in Clare to find 
fault with; now, he had just left her at 
Brighton. 

" Danvers is at Brighton," said Forrest, in an 
apologetic tone. 

"Hugh is at Brighton with Miss Somers!" 
cried Olive. 

" And her father, of course. The three went 
down together." 

She perceived that he was not pleased with 
the arrangement, and warned herself against 
deception. 
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" When do you return ? " she asked. " I 
suppose you, too, then, are here only to go away 
again." 

" I am not returning," said Forrest. 

" You will find it a little slow in London, 
won't you," Olive suggested, — " all — all your 
friends being absent ? " 

Having made Forrest as miserable as the 
circumstances permitted, before he could reply 
Olive held forth her right hand and said good- 
bye, — the first cheerful word which she had 
spoken since his arrival. 

She complimented herself, rather wistfully, 
as she heard the street door shut, and she had 
scarcely removed the traces of tears from her 
eyes, when, a quarter of an hour later, Dagma 
entered the room. Dagma had stayed away 
of deliberate purpose. Though she had be- 
come herself a little doubtful about Forrest, 
influenced by Olive's doubts, she hoped that 
events might work out satisfactorily, — a con- 
summation which seemed more probable in her 
absence. 

" Well ! " she cried cheerfully, " have you 
and Captain Ballantyne made up your small 
di£ferences ? " 
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" What di£Ferences ? " demanded Olive. " I 
was n't aware of their existence." 

" Anyhow, you seemed to have plenty to say 
to each other, Olive.'* 

" We were talking about Miss Somers nearly 
all the time." 

" How extremely interesting for you," Dag- 
ma rejoined. " What about her ? " 

" Oh, nothing very important ; only, Captain 
Ballantyne seemed anxious to tell me he had 
been to Brighton with her. He has just left 
her there." 

" So," said Dagma a little maliciously, " while 
the cat 's away — " 

" It was n't play," Olive retorted. " I am 
sure I did n't speak a civil word to him." 

" My dear, there are more ways than one to 
kill a hare." 

" What a nice opinion you must have of me, 
Dagma ! You speak as if I wanted to — " 

" Well, Olive I " 

" I don't, I don't," Olive protested, but Dag- 
ma smiled. 

" It was fortunate he came in time to bid you 
good-bye," she said. " Now I wonder whether 
you informed him of your destination." 
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The quick blood flew to Olive's cheeks. 

" Did you ? " Dagma persisted. 

" I told him we were going to Tunbridge 
Wells," Olive was bound to admit. 

" Then you must n't be surprised if you see 
him within a week," said Dagma, in a signifi- 
cant tone. 

Olive was silent for a long time. Of course, 
if she had not told him, he would not have 
known where she was going. He might con- 
clude that she wished him to know! But if 
Dagma was right, if he came to Tunbridge 
Wells, she would quickly undeceive Captain 
Ballantyne. 

" Dagma," she said presently, drawing nearer, 
and fingering some trimming on Dagma's 
frock, "Captain Ballantyne said Hugh was at 
Brighton." 

Dagma turned towards the window with a 
frown. Her worst opinion of Clare was con- 
firmed. Clare knew now, at least, for Forrest 
must have told her, that Hugh's intimacy had 
caused dissension, yet she still allowed it to 
continue. 

"I think," Olive continued, "that Captain 
Ballantyne was rather annoyed about it. A 
kind of lovers' quarrel, you know." 
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The phrase, thoughtfully uttered, gave a 
fresh direction to her thoughts. Perhaps, 
Forrest had left Brighton because of Hugh's 
presence there. Temporarily vexed with Clare, 
Forrest turned to Olive to pass the time 
away! 

The next day Olive travelled to Tunbridge 
Wells, where Mrs. Danvers had hired a small 
furnished house on the Common. The garden 
gate opened directly on to the grass; large 
blocks of natural rock buttressed the side 
walls. 

A day or two after her arrival, Olive set 
forth in the afternoon, wandering along narrow 
paths amongst gorse and bramble, often stop- 
ping to enjoy the view over Ashdown Forest 
in the distance, when she saw Forrest Ballantyne 
hastening towards hen 

For a moment, but only for a moment, 
she forgot her self-imposed role and carried 
away by the sheer joy of seeing him, she 
darted forward. Then she realised that 
Dagma was right! He had lost no time in 
coming, thinking, no doubt, she wished him 
to come. 

So she drew back her half-extended hand, 
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and stopping with her feet hidden by the 
bracken, said quite coldly, — 

" I thought you were in London, Captain 
Ballantyne." 

" You did think of me, then ? " he cried, 
eagerly. " To hear that was well worth coming 
for." 

" I mean I should have supposed you were 
in London, had I given you a thought. As a 
matter of fact, I did not give you one." 

" You imagined I could stay there ? " he 
suggested, walking by her side as she turned 
homewards. 

" Why not ? " she demanded, " unless you 
had returned to Brighton ? " 

" And you had told me you were coming 
here ! " he cried. 

His face was full of eager enthusiasm; the 
temptation to believe what his manner implied 
was immense. But he was, she reminded her- 
self, seeking distraction during his temporary 
alienation from Clare Somers. It became very 
necessary to remind herself of that former mis- 
take. She shuddered when she recollected 
how she had even tried to lead him on; the 
memory was odiously humiliating. 
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" I suppose you are down just for the day," 
she said. " Of course you are going back to- 
night." 

He laughed rather awkwardly. 

*' Since you urge me to stay so cordially," 
he retorted, " I think I ought to try to man- 
age it." 

" It has nothing whatever to do with me,'^ 
she said, staring straight in front of her, and 
employing her most chilling tone. 

" Indeed it has everything to do with you," 
he insisted. 

" I decline the responsibility. You must 
please yourself." 

" May I ? " he asked, stooping towards her. 
"Tell me," Forrest added, "what will please 
you, Olive ? " 

" To call me by my name." 

She saw his embarrassment, but she did not 
flinch. They walked along the winding path 
in silence, Forrest sometimes dropping behind 
where it narrowed. He came near to wishing 
he had stayed in London, since Olive seemed 
to go out of her way to repulse him. 

As regarded Clare, he did not imagine that 
Olive could know about his early attachment. 
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Mrs. Danvers could only have heard of it in a 
vague way from Hugh, if indeed Danvers had 
thought it worth mentioning. It seemed 
hardly likely that Dagma would enlighten 
Olive in any case, whilst Olive, for her part, 
scrupulously refrained from affording Forrest 
the slightest clue to her feelings. As they 
reached the road, he turned towards her almost 
humbly. 

" I want you to be candid with me," he said. 
" I want you to tell me what I have done.** 

" What you have done. Captain Ballantyne ? " 
Olive asked, ingenuously. 

" Of course I can't be blind to the fact that I 
have been unfortunate enough to annoy you in 
some way," Forrest insisted. 

" How ridiculous that sounds ! " she retorted. 
" Why should I be annoyed by anything you 
could possibly do ? " 

" Well, that 's what I can't conceive. I have 
not the remotest suspicion. I want you to 
enlighten me. The fact is painfully obvious, 
anyhow," he said. "You used to treat me 
rather differently." 

Yes, she was quite aware of that. She 
could not remember how she had treated him 
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without a blush. And all the time, he had 
been thinking of Clare Somers ! Even when, 
in her innocence, she had believed he was on 
the verge of asking her to be his wife, it was 
Miss Somers who filled his mind ! 

" That is our house," she cried, indicating a 
small, white, gabled house, one of a group built 
in the middle of the Common. 

"The house is well enough," said Forrest, 
" but I was asking you about one of its occu- 
pants." 

"She prefers not to be discussed," Olive 
answered. 



CHAPTER XIV 

OLIVE led the way through the iron 
gate and garden, where roses blos- 
somed luxuriantly, into the house. 

Dagma rose with a smile of amusement; 
darting a glance at Olive as she offered her 
hand to Forrest. 

" I am afraid I am taking you by surprise," 
he remarked. 

" Oh, very much indeed," Dagma answered. 
" You are the last person either of us expected 
to see ; is n't Captain Ballantyne, Olive ? " 

Olive looked rather ill-humoured for once. 

" I certainly did n't expect to see Captain 
Ballantyne," she said. 

He did not stay very long, and when he was 
gone, Dagma turned to her cousin with an air 
of triumph. 

" I must say it," she cried. " I told you so, 
my dear. I gave him a week, and it hasn't 
half gone." 

15 
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*" It b a great bother," answered Olive. 

" Well, if that's really the case, you have the 
game in your own hands. If you don't want 
him to stay, you can easily send him back to 
London.** 

**I should not take the trouble,** Olive re- 
torted* *• It is a matter of complete indifiFerence 
to me.** 

" Or,** said Dagma, with a serious face, but 
eyes which betrayed her, " I could give him a 
hint A word in season, you know." 

"About me!** cried Olive, indignantly. 
" Do you mean you would speak to Captain 
Ballantyne about me?*' 

" Oh, there would be no difficulty. It would 
not be at all an exceptional thing to do. The 
curious thing is his coming here.'* 

" I quite understand thatl' Olive insisted. 
" I am not under the slightest misconception.*' 

" Neither am I, Olive. Oh, I understand it 
completely." 

Olive began to walk restlessly about the room. 

" He has fallen out with Miss Somers," she 
said. " He finds the time hang heavily on 
hand. He wants to amuse himself, as he did 
before, and — " 
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" In short," answered Dagma, with a smile, 
"you intend Captain Ballantyne to stay." 

" I told you I was utterly indifferent. He 
may do whatever he pleases. It makes no 
difference to me." 

" Then," said Dagma, dryly, " your feelings 
have undergone a slight change." 

" Naturally." 

" Oh, if it comes to that, few of us go in for 
being natural. But have you changed ? " 
asked Dagma. " You used to be a good deal 
together, and — well, lovers' quarrels are like 
flesh wounds, they soon heal." 

"You see, I have the advantage of being 
forearmed," said Olive. 

" Still, you were hurt once," murmured 
Dagma, resting a hand on the girl's shoulder. 

" I am not likely to forget it ! You need not 
fear on my account, if that is what you mean." 

" It is, Olive." 

" I have an advantage I did not possess be- 
fore," was the answer. " You see, I know that 
Captain Ballantyne is — is bespoken." 

" My dear child," said Dagma, " don't speak 
so bitterly. You should avoid extremes. 
Try to steer a middle course." 
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" What do you mean, Dagma," cried Olive, 
sitting down. 

" I am not going to pretend things are dif- 
ferent from the reality," said Dagma. "But — 
well, there is this disagreement between Cap- 
tain Ballantyne and Clare Somers. And he is 
here." 

Olive raised a hand impatiently. 

" Don't be ridiculous," Dagma continued. 
" Each for herself, and you have the weapons 
God has given you. You are young, and fair 
to see ; of course if you don't choose to use 
your advantages, that is only your own affair. 
But Forrest is evidently an impressionable 
young man, and at least there 's no doubt he 
admires you very much — " 

" Oh, please ! " cried Olive. 

" I won't say a word if you don't wish it," 
said Dagma, "but don't be too sensitive. 
There 's one indisputable fact. You have the 
ball at your feet. If you were a designing 
young woman, you could bring about a declara- 
tion in a week." 

" I should not believe it." 

" Why are you so sceptical ? " demanded Mrs. 
Danvers. " Besides, you seem to think I am 
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suggesting something horrid. My dear/' she 
added with a good deal of feeling, " I would see 
you, or any girl I care for, dead rather than 
married without love. Captain Ballantyne is 
hesitating, I am not suggesting you should 
employ artifice to make him commit himself, 
but that you should be yourself and make 
him love you. I believe you love him, 
Olive." 

" I told you I hated him," said Olive, avert- 
ing her eyes. 

" It is the same thing. You know, few per- 
sons know what hatred is in our time." 

" Anyhow," cried Olive, rising, " I would not 
lift a finger — I am determined not to be de- 
luded again. Dagma, I believed he was 
almost asking me to be his wife, and he was 
only thinking of her!" 

" Still, Captain Ballantyne is to stay," said 
Dagma, with an annoying suggestion of 
mockery in her voice. 

Forrest's hotel was situated on the highest 
part of the Common, and from its front 
he could command a view of Mrs. Danvers' 
garden-gate. He could (and he did) observe 
Olive's goings-out and comings-in. If she set 
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forth on her bicycle he soon overtook her on 
his own ; if she started for a ramble he quickly 
reached her side. 

He might have enjoyed the ensuing few 
weeks if she had treated him less outrageously. 
He could not live happily out of her pres- 
ence, whilst Olive took excellent care that he 
should be miserable in it. 

Though her purpose never wavered, it cost 
her many a heartache; indeed it gained 
strength because she felt conscious of a 
spectator. 

Dagma's suggestion that Olive should fight 
for her own hand, reacted on Forrest, whose 
overflowing cup required no such filling up. 

Whilst he needed but the faintest encourage- 
ment to put his fate to the touch, if ever he 
happened to lower his voice, or to draw closer 
to her side, or to venture on the least approach 
to sentiment, Olive at once assumed the 
defensive. 

If she had deliberately set herself, as Mrs. 
Danvers hinted, to bring him to her feet, 
she could not have adopted surer means. 
But whilst, during this part of his life, For- 
rest had only one desire, he was beginning 
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seriously to doubt whether it would ultimately 
be gratified. 

He decided at all events not to run the 
risk of bringing his visit to a premature end. 
Kissing the rod, and it sometimes fell rather 
heavily, he determined to wait until the eve of 
Olive's departure before bringing matters to a 
climax. 

One evening towards the end of her month 
at Tunbridge Wells, Dagma invited Forrest to 
dinner, and the night being fine, the stars shin- 
ing, the three afterwards went into the garden. 

Standing apart, Dagma leaned against the 
gate, staring into the darkness, so that although 
Olive would fain have joined her, she shrank 
from what seemed an intrusion. 

" Poor Dagma," she murmured, struck by 
something pathetic in Mrs. Danvers' attitude. 

"What causes you to pity her?" asked 
Forrest, who had not been intended to hear. 

" Can you ask," demanded Olive, " knowing 
what you do ? It is always, always the same. 
She is always thinking of Hugh." 

" Yet one would not imagine she was a prey 
to melancholy. At dinner just now, for in- 
stance ; who could have been gayer ? " 
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" You judge superficially," said Olive, with a 
superior air. 

" Well, is n't one bound to do that ? How 
else can one judge ? But I wish you would 
tell me," he insisted. " Do you really believe 
that Dagma — well, plainly, does she love her 
husband ? " 

" Oh, of course. There 's not the least 
doubt about that." 

" Then it follows," said Forrest, eagerly, " that 
she would clutch at a chance of his return." 

" That does n't quite follow." 

" I should think it does," he rejoined. " If 
she cares for Hugh still — " 

" One may love peace, yet not consent to it 
at any price," said Olive. " If she really be- 
lieved that Hugh -^ " 

Olive paused abruptly. 

" Well ? " Forrest urged. 

" I cannot discuss it with you^* she said, 
thinking of his own relation to Clare Somers. 

Forrest required a few moments to recover 
from the snub. 

" The fact is," he continued, " I had a letter 
from the fellow just before I left my hotel this 
evening." 
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" From Hugh ! " she cried, excitedly, 

"Yes. He wants to see me. He writes 
rather urgently; the letter was forwarded, so 
there has been a little delay already. I intend 
going to-morrow." 

" Oh, then this is really your farewell visit," 
said Olive, who seldom lost an opportunity. 

"Well, that doesn't follow," he answered, 
gloomily. 

" You think," she said presently, "that Hugh 
is repenting ? " 

" I hope so," he whispered as Dagma ap- 
proached. 

Olive took her arm, pressing it against her 
side, and as they paced the short garden-path 
together under the stars, Forrest held aloof. 

He marvelled that Danvers could ever have 
grown callous towards his wife, and remem- 
bered Olive's words with grave misgiving. 
He did not doubt that she was right when 
she said that Dagma loved her husband, but 
after what had happened, perhaps it did not 
follow as a thing of course that she should be 
willing to cry oblivion and receive Hugh again 
without demur. 



CHAPTER XV 

IT was close on noon the following day 
when Forrest reached Half Moon Street. 
Hugh received him with something ap- 
proaching his former friendliness, which had 
been interrupted by Forrest's expostulation 
immediately after his return from India. 

Hugh looked worn and harassed. Forrest 
could imagine he had not slept o' nights. 

" I began to wonder whether my letter had 
gone wrong," he said, when both were seated. 
" I looked for you yesterday." 

Forrest explained that the letter had been 
forwarded to him at Tunbridge Wells. **By 
the bye," he added, "your wife is staying 
there with one of her cousins, — Miss Olive 
Raymond." 

Hugh coughed rather nervously. 

" You have seen Dagma, of course,'' he 
asked. " She is quite well, I trust." 
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" Quite." 

" It was concerning my wife I desired to 
speak to you," Danvers continued. "As a 
general principle, I deprecate anything of the 
nature of a go-between; but the present cir- 
cumstances are of an exceptional character." 

" You mean to change all that ? " cried 
Forrest 

" It remains to be proved," Hugh continued. 
" I will go as far as to confess that I am dis- 
posed to regard matters from a diflFerent stand- 
point. The fact is, I should like to see Dagma, 
whilst at the same time, I — To tell you the 
truth, Ballantyne, I feel a — a hesitancy about 
approaching her." 

" Why on earth need you hesitate ? " Forrest 
demanded. 

" And that is the reason why I decided, after 
considerable reflection, to invoke your aid. 
You can understand that I have no desire 
to enter into the details of our unfortunate 
severance." 

" My dear old chap," said Forrest, " nothing 
is more unnecessary. You need only tell me 
what you wish done, and I '11 do it like a 
shot." 
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" Thank you, Forrest," Hugh rejoined " I 
simply wish you to see Dagma and suggest my 
desire for an interview." 

" The best plan is for you to pack your port- 
manteau and come back with me," said Forrest. 
"I am returning by the three fifty-five train 
this afternoon." 

Hugh hesitated for a few moments. With 
immense diflSculty, urged by Clare, he had 
wrought his courage to the sticking-point, and 
determined to make the first advance. And 
once having written to Forrest, he waited with 
intense impatience for the result of his letter. 

He still, however, shrank from the bare pos- 
sibility of subjecting himself to anything of the 
nature of a rebuff. In spite of Clare's reiter- 
ated assurances, he could not feel quite sure of 
Dagma. 

He ardently desired to return to his wife ; it 
had come to that, yet he thought of her as one 
far apart from him, and he wished her to meet 
him half-way. 

The man was encumbered, too, by a porten- 
tous sense of what was due to his own dignity. 
He required the path to be smoothed for his 
return, and he could not help perceiving that 
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his overture might appear to place him in the 
position of a suppliant 

It might give his wife the advantage, where- 
as, although Hugh was willing to admit that he 
had acted hastily and injudiciously in the past, 
he wanted to explain all his motives, and to lay 
down the law for the future. 

" I deprecate anything like impulsiveness," 
he answered, a little wistfully, however. " If 
you bring word ' that Dagma is willing to 
receive me, I will go to Tunbridge Wells at 
once. I shall make arrangements to set out 
at any moment." 

Forrest vainly tried to shake his determina- 
tion. 

" Very well," he said, " I will see Mrs. Dan- 
vers to-night, and run up again to-morrow." 

From Half Moon Street, Forrest walked to 
his club, intending to lunch there, but as he 
was entering the building, he met Mr. Somers 
coming out. 

"Hullo, Ballantyne," cried Mr. Somers, as 
their hands met. " Rather a stranger, are n't 
you? I was disappointed not to see you at 
Brighton." 

"Sorry I had to leave in a hurry," Forrest 
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replied. " I have just come from Danvers," he 
added. 

"Ah, Clare has been giving the man no 
peace," said Mr. Somers, with a chuckle. 
" She tells me he is by way of coming to his 
senses: about time, isn't it? Between our- 
selves, Ballantyne, your friend Danvers is a bit 
of a fool, you know." 

He then invited Forrest to return with him 
to Hill Street to luncheon, and after a moment's 
hesitation, Forrest assented. The fact was that 
his last interview with Clare did not possess 
the immense importance to his mind which it 
did for hers. Moreover, this latest develop- 
ment seemed to wipe out any injudicious act she 
might have committed. It was hardly neces- 
sary for Mr. Somers to explain that Hugh's 
overture was due to Clare's influence, and so 
the more cordial feeling, which lapse of time 
tended to bring about, became confirmed. 

His arrival was a complete surprise for Clare. 
Fortunately she heard his voice in the hall 
before he entered her presence, and so Forrest 
found her serene, self-possessed as usual, look- 
ing a little pale and thin, perhaps, but still with 
the customary welcome in her eyes. 
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During luncheon she was somewhat silent, 
leaving the talk, which took a political turn, to 
her father. But when Forrest began to speak 
of his. visit to Tunbridge Wells, Clare quietly 
turned towards him. 

" Have you left there for good ? " she asked, 
" or are you going back again to-night ? " 

" I return by the three fifty-five train," he 
answered. 

" You have made a long stay," she suggested. 
" I suppose the place has great attractions. Is 
Olive Raymond still Dagma's guest } " 

" Yes," he cried, with a laugh, " they are quite 
inseparable. I can't conceive that Mrs. Dan- 
vers could get along without her." 

It was but a confirmation of the suspicion 
which had occurred to Clare on the night of 
Lady Westlake's dance, but then she had tried 
to disbelieve it. Now she told herself that a 
man is seldom off with the old love before he is 
on with the new. His love for her had not 
died a natural death; she had been ousted. 
Forrest was too energetic to spend three weeks 
in a sedate, provincial town, unless there was 
some added attraction. 

Her thoughts became rather more bitter 
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than usual. It was true that Forrest's years 
numbered two less than her own. But she 
perceived his capabilities, she recognised what 
he might become with her companionship. 
Olive was an inexperienced girl, surely unfitted 
to be Forrest's wife. Clare thought a little 
scornfully of the qualities before which the 
best of men seemed helpless ! 

No reference had been made to the visit to 
Brighton. Mr. Somers did not leave them 
until Forrest was on the point of setting forth 
to Charing Cross, and only then it was that 
Danvers' name came up. 

" I am in London because Hugh sent for 
me," said Forrest. " He has commissioned me 
to arrange a meeting with his wife. I know 
they have to thank you for this," he added, 
pressing her hand warmly. 

Clare's smile was woebegone. 

" That is more than you would have said the 
last time we met," she answered. 

He shrugged his shoulders carelessly. 

" You know," he insisted, " I think you acted 
injudiciously, but I hope the incident is ended, 
so there 's no need to go into that again." 

He reached Tunbridge Wells shortly after 
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five o'clock, and walking across the Common 
from the railway station to his hotel, hesitated 
whether he should call upon Dagma or wait 
until after dinner. 

The sight of Olive in the garden, however, 
determined him. 

" Is Mrs. Dan vers at home? " he asked, stop- 
ping by the gate. 

" If you come in I will find her," said Olive, 
leading the way to the open drawing-room 
window. They entered the cool room and she 
added, with suppressed eagerness, " Have you 
seen Hugh ? " 

" Oh, yes — " 

" Is he coming ? " Olive cried. 

" I hope everything will be arranged, and 
that two persons at least may live happily ever 
after," said Forrest. 

" What caused the revolution ? " she asked, 
looking intensely pleased. 

" Clare." 

" Miss Somers ! " Olive cried, with a length- 
ening face. 

" If peace is declared, and I hope it will be," 

said Forrest, " they will certainly have to thank 

Miss Somers." 

16 
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"She — she has returned from Brighton, 
then ; you have seen her ? " 

"Oh, yes. I lunched in Hill Street," was 
the answer, 

Olive's prevailing sense was one of profound 
thankfulness. Many times she might easily 
have been deceived again. She felt thankful 
she had been on her guard. 

" I can't tell you how glad I am that he is 
coming," she exclaimed, turning towards the 
door, where, somewhat to her confusion, she saw 
Dagn(ia on the threshold. 

" Who is coming, Olive ? " 

Without speech, Olive kissed her and the 
next moment quitted the room. Forrest closed 
the door, then rather diffidently began to exe- 
cute Hugh's commission. He explained the 
purpose of his visit to London, whilst Dagma 
listened in perfect silence. She durst not trust 
herself to speak for some time after Forrest 
ceased. 

" I cannot understand why Hugh sent for 
you," she said. " Why did n't he approach me 
directly ? " 

"The fact is he seemed doubtful as to the 
nature of his reception. He is entirely peni- 
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tent, you understand, and I assured him that 
he need not hesitate — " 

" Penitent 1 — what does that mean ? " cried 
Dagma. 

" Anyhow," said Forrest, " there 's nothing 
he wishes so much as to see you." 

" What has brought about the change ? " she 
demanded. 

" Oh, well," he answered, " I put something 
down to his own judgment, something to Clare's 
influence." 

Dagma sat staring out at the open window. 
The mention of Clare's name annoyed her. 
Presently she turned to Forrest again. 

" Of course," she said," I shall not dream of 
refusing to see my husband. I think he must 
know that." 

Forrest drew a breath of satisfaction. 

" When may he come } " 

" Whenever he pleases," Dagma answered. 

*'Then, we will say this time to-morrow," 
cried Forrest. 

As he quitted the room, tears welled into 
Dagma's eyes. A sob broke from her; she 
bowed her head to her hands. So Olive found 
her ten minutes later, and attempted to play 
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the comforter. " When is he coming, darling ? '' 
she asked. 

" To-morrow." 

" For — for good, Dagma ? " 

" Oh, we shall see ! " 

" Dagma," pleaded Olive, " don't be a hard- 
hearted wretch." 

" Hard-hearted I " cried Dagma. " It is easy 
to upset a cup ; but it takes longer to gather 
its contents together again." 

" Oh, but surely you are not going to raise 
any difficulties ! " urged Olive. 

"^No, I am not going to raise any ; the only 
question is whether I can lay those that exist," 
said Dagma. " Though it is impossible for a 
child like you to understand." 

" I can understand you love Hugh, dear, and 
that you will never be happy without him." 

" It does n't follow we can ever be happy to- 
gether, Olive," Dagma returned. " At first, 
it would have been different. I longed, I 
prayed for his return. I expected it every day. 
But now months have passed. I have settled 
down — miserably! but I have settled down. 
I look back and — well, some one says, * The 
best prophet of the future is the past.' 
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" You have told me how happy you were 
once, Dagma." 

" And how unhappy once, only God can 
know," Dagma murmured. 

She passed that evening alone, trying to 
school herself for the morrow. She slept but 
little that night and never had a morning 
seemed so long. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon, Dagma sat 
alone in the drawing-room, looking winsome in 
the pale-blue dress which Olive insisted she 
should wear. With a little contempt, some 
tolerance withal, Dagma admitted that it might 
prove a factor in the situation. 

The desired calmness was hard to maintain. 
Her heart quickened at each sound, and at last 
when she heard Forrest bidding Hugh a cheer- 
ful farewell at the gate, she started impulsively 
to her feet, to sink back in her chair the next 
moment. 

The bell rang. Dagma heard a thud as if 
of a portmanteau being dropped in the hall, 
then the door opened and a servant stolidly 
announced, — 

" Mr. Danvers." 



CHAPTER XVI 

DAGMA tried to rise, but a sense of 
weakness fell upon her. For the 
moment her mind was confused, the 
contents of the room seemed to be swimming 
round her. 

Still seated, she held out her right hand, and 
Hugh, after pausing on the threshold for an 
instant, took a few quick steps towards her 
chair. 

" Good — good afternoon, Dagma," he mut- 
tered, considerably embarrassed, whilst she 
strained every nerve to recover her self- 
control. 

"Won't you sit down?" she suggested, as 
he stood gazing into her face. " Forrest said 
you .wished to see me," she added, whilst he 
still remained standing. " If you have — have 
anything to say, I am quite ready to listen, 
Hugh." 
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He threw out his hands impulsively. 

" Dagma, I am utterly at a loss," he cried ; 
and it was his virtual surrender. " I have n't 
a Word — I don't know what to say to you." 

" Yet I think you always make a habit of 
preparing your speeches," she returned with 
the faintest of smiles. 

Her words sounded, perhaps, light, almost 
as if she were mocking him. The fact was 
that, desiring above all things to acquit herself 
well during the interview, to avoid the slightest 
appearance of weak emotion, Dagma went a 
little way towards the opposite extreme. 

'' I am like a man who came to scoff and 
remains to pray," said Hugh. 

"Of the two, that is preferable," she an- 
swered. " Though you were never a scoffer. 
You were always so deeply in earnest, Hugh ! " 

" To pray for your forgiveness, Dagma," he 
cried, leaning eagerly towards his wife. 

Hugh forgot everything but her presence. 
Since Forrest left him yesterday he had looked 
forward with intense impatience for*this inter- 
view. His intentions in the meantime under- 
went a change. Thinking at first only of a 
kind of provisional conference to settle the 
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preliminaries of peace, as his mind dwelled 
upon his wife, in her better days, as she was 
when he wooed her, and during the first year 
of marriage, Hugh packed his portmanteau. 
He arranged to remain away from London for 
a while ; he would remonstrate with Dagma, 
shed a tear, as it were, for the past, warn her 
concerning the future, and make a new begin- 
ning at once. And as his more passionate 
feelings gathered strength, he ceased to disturb 
himself by any doubts concerning her de- 
meanour. 

Now, Hugh became merely a suppliant for 
her favour. 

" I don't know that there is any need for 
forgiveness," she said, and he winced at the 
unconscious implication. His thoughts flew 
incongruously, hatefully, to Honoria Ffrench. 
He was seized with a feeling of the most 
intense disgust: he was appalled at what 
might have been but for Clare. But for her, 
he could never have looked into his wife's face 
again. Clare had saved him from himself, 
whereas the fact that he had needed salvation 
made him the more humble. 

" It is inconceivable that I can have created 
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the necessity," he said. " I look at you and I 
am taken back to the days before our marriage." 

" Ah, you said that was our great mistake, 
Hugh ; and how long, long ago it seems," she 
murmured. 

"Time could not have dealt more kindly 
with you, dear," he urged. " You look 
younger, you are more beautiful." 

His manner was apt to be a little ponderous 
at its tenderest, but Dagma's attitude was 
anything rather than critical. Besides, it was 
impossible to fail to see that he was intensely 
in earnest. 

"Won't you sit down, Hugh," she sug- 
gested, as he leaned towards her. 

But Hugh stood his ground. 

" I came here prepared to — to admonish 
you," he said ; " I thought I had a great deal 
to say. Now it all resolves itself into one 
phrase, — forgive me, Dagma ! " 

" But what for ? " she demanded, striving 
against the temptation to repay him in kind. 
" You acted only as you thought right. If two 
persons could not live happily together, it was 
better they should part. Were not those your 
words I " 
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"For God's sake don't throw them in my 
teeth," he cried. 

" You convinced me of their absolute truth," 
Dagma continued, "they seemed so incon- 
testable. When a man ceases to care for his 
wife — " 

He drew closer to her chair. 

" Be charitable and spare me, Dagma," he 
entreated. 

" Please sit down," she said again. He 
turned and looked vaguely about the room, as 
if uncertain what he wanted. Then taking 
a chair, he sank into it. " Now, tell me why 
you wanted to see me," she suggested quietly. 

" I wanted to talk over the future. But the 
future requires no discussion — " 

" Oh, but — " 

" The future is you, dear. All that is need- 
ful is to forget the past." 

"Ah, but can you forget?" she faltered. 
"Is it possible either of us can ever forget? 
I recollect our last talk so distinctly." 

" Dagma ! " 

" What pains you took to justify your prop- 
osition ! How quietly you spoke, though you 
were so angry with me all the time." 
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"If you had remembered that!" he cried. 
" If you had done anything but take me at 
my word ! " 

" But you seemed to mean it, Hugh/' 

"My darling — " 

" And what has happened to make things 
different?" she continued. "We have not 
met. We have remained strangers." 

" Now I have seen you again," he urged ; 
"and the sight of your face overcomes me 
with wonder at my own conduct. I can't 
imagine how I could stay away from you so 
long." 

"Then what is it you wish?" she asked, 
quietly. 

" Surely, I need not put it into words, Dagma. 
I want to wipe out the last few months; to 
make amends for them." 

" Where are you staying ? " she said, looking 
out at the window near which she sat. 
" Forrest Ballantyne says his hotel is fairly 

comfortable." 

" Dagma," cried Hugh, rising impulsively, 
" for God's sake let us be friends again ! " 

" Why, of course," she answered, " and you 
will come to see me to-morrow." 
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" You are relentless ! " he said. " Dagma ? '* 
His glance was a petition. 

She shook her head slowly, suppressing a 
sigh. 

" I must have time to think," she said. 

" To think whether your love is dead ! " he 
cried reproachfully. 

" Not that ; I have never ceased to love you 
— never at the worst. I never shall cease," 
she said. " But, my dear, I could n't live 
through this a second time." 

" Dagma—" 

" Oh, I know you think so now," she ex- 
claimed, interpreting his unuttered expostula- 
tion. " But a month hence — how wijl it 
be ? You convinced me we were unsuited to 
each other; and, Hugh, it isn't always those 
who love best who live together the most 
happily." 

" Don't send me away again," he muttered, 
" even for a day. Let me stay, Dagma." 

Again, she shook her head. 

"You forget — two days ago I had no ex- 
pectation of this. At first, it is true, I looked 
for you ; you did not come, and I — I must 
think about it, Hugh." 
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" I am incapable of thought," he said. 
" You are relentless." 

" No, no," she insisted. " I only want to do 
what is best. It is like being asked to marry 
you, as you asked me years ago ; only, now I 
possess greater knowledge, and I — I must 
think about it," she repeated. 

He stared at her helplessly awhile, then 
turned as though to leave the room. 

" Come at four o'clock to-morrow," she said, 
" and bring Captain Ballantyne with you." 

Hugh opened the door, but with his fingers 
on the handle, he faced his wife again. 

" Try to think of me kindly," he said. 

"You need never doubt that, Hugh," she 
murmured ; and he went away. 

And in truth, there was no necessity to ask 
her to think of him kindly. But after what 
had passed, after her solitary life of the past 
few months, she could no more open her arms 
to him at a moment's warning than she could 
have become his wife the day after he first 
asked for her love. She felt, as she had told 
him, that she must think about it, and the fact 
was she thought of nothing else the rest of that 
day and night. 
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Hugh took his Kght portmanteau from the 
floor in the hall, carried it through the garden, 
and laboured up the slope across the Common 
to the hotel where Forrest was staying. 

He was in a mood to quarrel with his best 
friend. 

" Hullo ! " cried Forrest, who stood smoking 
at the entrance to the hotel. " I did n't think 
you would turn up here." 

Hugh's answer was neither more nor less 
than a grunt ; he passed on to the vestibule, 
and flinging down his portmanteau, inq.uired 
in an aggrieved tone about a bedroom. He 
took care to avoid Forrest that evening, and 
ordered his dinner in a private room. 

At eleven o'clock the next morning, Forrest 
came forth from the hotel, and lighting a pipe 
took up his usual post of observation. He 
could command a view of Mrs. Danvers' gar- 
den, and before long he saw Olive leave the 
house, dressed as if for a walk. Forrest put 
away his pipe, and descended the sloping path 
towards the garden gate; but happening to 
observe his approach, Olive changed her pur- 
pose, and instead of opening the gate, she 
began to examine the roses. 
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" How is Mrs. Danvers this morning ? " he 
asked across the iron railing. 

" Oh, Dagma is all right" 

" The fatted calf was n't killed, after all," he 
suggested, with a smile. 

" Did you imagine if would be killed ? " Olive 
asked, out of loyalty to Dagma, whose conduct, 
nevertheless, met with her disapproval. 

" Well, yes, to tell you the truth, I had some 
sort of idea I might be invited to the feast," he 
said. 

"Of course, a woman ought to be humbly 
thankful for the smallest mercies," cried Olive. 
" You may treat her as you please, but if only 
you say you are sorry, it 's her bounden duty 
to forgive on the spot." 

"A Daniel come to judgment," said Forrest, 
with a laugh. " But I certainly thought the 
incident was ended when I brought Hugh to 
your door last night. I did not imagine he 
would turn up at the hotel. Of course, it's 
only a matter of time now ; still, it seems a pity 
to keep up the agony." 

" I suppose," said Olive, abruptly, " you know 
we are leaving here on Saturday, Our time 
expires on Sunday." 
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"But you are not going to desert your 
cousin ? " he answered. " You will be staying 
at Cadogan Place ? " 

" I think not. I am hoping I sha'n't be 
wanted. Anyhow, I have just written home," 
she said. " I have told my mother to expect 
me on Monday. Do you intend to stay much 
longer ? " she asked. 

She was facing him on the other side of the 
flower bed by the railing, upon which Forrest 
leaned, so that his head was in the garden. 

" What do you suppose could keep me here 
when you are gone ? " he asked, with a some- 
what languishing air. 

Olive at once drew farther away. 

" You won't mind if I go indoors now," she 
said. 

"You have only just come out. I hoped 
you were going for a walk, and that I might be 
permitted — " 

She interrupted him brusquely. 

"Anyhow, I must go in again,"' she retorted, 
and turning towards the door, Olive left Forrest 
standing there. 

But as soon as she thought he would be out 
of the way, she peeped from the window, and 
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seeing the coast clear, set forth on her walk. 
As she crossed the Common toward the Pan- 
tiles, she recognised that it was a self-denying 
ordinance. 

It seemed that a crisis in her life was ap- 
proaching. Forrest had evidently found recon- 
ciliation to Clare Somers, and now that Hugh 
and Dagma, as Olive trusted, were by way of 
being reunited, Captain Ballantyne also would 
return to his allegiance. 

Olive congratulated herself, rather miserably, 
that she had been wise enough not to overrate 
his annoyance with Clare. Because, although 
he had left her at Brighton, he had lunched 
with her at the first opportunity in London. 

Aware that he had been fervently in love 
with Clare before he went to India, also that 
he had renewed his intimacy with her immedi- 
ately on his return to England, Olive did not 
consider it was probable that an attachment 
which had endured four years' separation could 
be lightly severed. 

His tendency to give Clare the credit for 

Hugh's change of front (obviously due to the 

beneficent hand of Time) furnished proof, 

where none was wanted, of his faithfulness, 

17 
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and, with stronger reason, of his unfaithfulness 
in another direction. For Olive could not 
avoid blaming him. He was not to know of 
her own invulnerableness. Many girls might 
have been deceived, even after her first warn- 
ing ! She thought he had gone too far, that 
he had turned what might have been a harm- 
less jest into exceedingly bitter earnest. Hence 
she had treated him this morning, as she was 
determined to treat him in future, with unre- 
lenting coldness. 

She found, however, no other opportunity of 
trying her hand that day. Although Hugh 
arrived punctually at four o'clock, he came 
alone. 

Dagma remarked upon the fact as she 
offered her hand. 

" Did n't you give Captain Ballantyne my 
message ? " she asked. 

" No," he answered doggedly. 

" Why not ? " she said, a little timorously. . 

" Because I wanted to see you alone, and I 
was determined to have my way in that at 
least. It seems an age since yesterday," Hugh 
added. " It was hard to keep away so long, 
Dagma." 
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" Oh ! " she exclaimed, with a lift of her dark 
eyebrows. 

" Dagma," he said, " it is n't difficult to see 
through you. You are acting a part with the 
object of punishing me. Well, I deserve any- 
thing you can say or do. But the object of 
punishment should not be revenge, dear." 

" Revenge ? " she said, more nervous than 
yesterday. 

His manner was somewhat oracular. 

" It is prevention of crime," he continued, 
" and Heaven knows I am not likely to err in 
the same way again." 

" Oh, I don't want to punish you, Hugh," 
she protested. " If I thought I could make 
you hap^y — " 

" No one else can," he cried. 

" I believe that," she said, with an assurance 
that made him writhe. " I believe that with 
all my heart. You could not be happy with- 
out me, very likely, but that is no proof you 
can be happy with me. I don't feel sure. I 
failed once, and," she said, battling with tears, 
"I — I tried very hard. But I aroused your 
antipathy." 

" No, no, — not antipathy ! " 
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•* What," she asked, smiling slightly, " do you 
call that manner of regarding a person ? " 

" It is true we fell asunder," he returned. 
'' I am willing to take all the blame for our 
severance." 

« Not all, Hugh." 

" Yes, all," he insisted, without being able 
even to congratulate himself on his magna- 
nimity. " I deplore it sincerely, God knows." 

'' But what useful purpose is to be gained by 
dwelling upon it?" 

" Only the lesson it teaches," he said ; and 
Hugh, looking into her eyes, thought he saw 
surrender there. 

" Dagma," he whispered, drawing close, 
" you are lovelier and sweeter than the first day 
I saw you. You are a hundred times more 
beautiful, but you are immensely more cruel, 
too." 

" Cruel only to be kind," she said. " Suppose 
I were plain to-morrow ? " 

" That is inconceivable." 

" At least, I shall grow older," she insisted. 
"And new troubles will be sure to come to 
us, and — and I know more than I did of man- 
kind, Hugh." 
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" I acted like a brute," he admitted. 

" No, don't say things like that of yourself," 
she cried, resting a hand for a moment on his 
arm, but withdrawing it quickly the next. 
" Besides, it was hardly your fault if you lost 
sympathy with me ! You could n't help that. 
The question is, will you be able to help it 
again ? " 

" I don't think it is I who ought to be 
blamed for lack of sympathy now," he hinted. 

She felt that she was yielding, yet she hesi- 
tated to yield. Stepping towards the fireplace, 
disregarding his expostulation, Dagma rang 
the bell. 

" You must see Olive," she said. " You 
have not met her since our wedding-day. She 
has grown past knowledge. Ask Miss Ray- 
mond to come," she added, when a servant 
entered the room. 

Olive came, rather shyly, a few minutes 
later. Hugh greeted her perfunctorily. He 
seemed like a man forcibly called from some 
all-engrossing occupation to attend to a trivial 
matter of business. 

Olive would quickly have retreated, but 
Dagma insisted that she should stay, and for 
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the next ten minutes Hugh fretted under 
Dagma's disquisition on the beauty of the sur- 
rounding country. 

Then she said,— 

"Will you and Captain Ballantyne dine 
with us to-morrow ? Though, perhaps, it will 
be safer if I write to him," Dagma added, with 
a smile. 

" I will not fail to deliver your message," he 
answered. " At what time ? " 

" Oh — eight o'clock." 

" But, of course," he said, rising, with a 
deprecatory glance at Olive, " I shall see you 
before then ? " 

" I fear not. To-morrow will be Thursday, 
you know. As we are going to London on 
Saturday, there are a great many things to 
attend to. Good-bye," she said, offering her 
hand. 

As he left the house, Olive could not resist a 
laugh, but the next instant she turned to 
Dagma, resting her hands on her cousin's 
shoulders. 

" Oh, what a shame it is to treat him so 
cruelly ! " she said. " How can you possibly 
do it ? " 
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" Cruel ! I don't think I was cruel/' Dagma 
faltered. 

" To torment him as you did ! " 

Dagma looked away, and Olive saw tears 
roll down her cheeks. 

" I don't want to torment him," she said. 
" But you can't understand. Once before, 
Hugh was just as eager. I yielded, and we 
were happy while the sun shone. When 
clouds came — ah, how miserable we made 
each other. Now he comes with love again." 

" He would dress in sackcloth and cover his 
head with ashes," said Olive. " Any one can 
see that. I used to feel sorry for you, but you 
make my sympathy go to him." 

"Oh, I am sorry for him, too," answered 
Dagma. " But, shall I tell you the truth ? I 
feel my power now. To-day, there is only one 
woman in the world for Hugh. For weeks 
there was a different one. Clare Somers! she 
is not worth a thought now. My dear child, it 
is my hour ! " 

•* It always may be ! " 

Dagma laughed, a little wildly. 

" No," she said, "go into the woods in the 
early springtime. The song you hear is for 
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the pleasure of the wished-for mate. Go a little 
later, when the nest is made, and the woods are 
silent. Even the power to sing is lost" 

" Oh, but still there are other joys, dear. 
Surely one may rejoice even in the autumn." 

" Ah, yes, there are other joys," said Dagma. 
•* You never saw my sweet wee baby boy, — " 
she broke ofiF suddenly. " Still," she added, 
"that doesn't alter the fact. Hugh's time is 
to come. Once I hold out the olive branch — " 

" Don't keep him waiting too long," said 
Olive, winding an arm about Dagma's waist. 



CHAPTER XVII 

FINDING that he had more than twenty- 
four hours to dispose of before he might 
see Dagma again, Hugh determined to 
visit London on Thursday morning, returning 
in time to dine with his wife at eight o'clock. 

He told Forrest that he wanted to fetch his 
evening suit from Half Moon Street, and in fact 
Hugh regarded the journey as a necessity, 
though of a different kind. He did not look 
forward to the interview with any degree of 
satisfaction, but after all that had passed be- 
tween himself and Clare, he felt that it was 
almost indispensable to see her. 

In the face of her disclosure, he perceived 
that their agreeable intercourse was a thing of 
the past. His present expedition partook of 
the nature of a farewell visit. The fact was he 
hardly wished it to be other. Clare knew that 
concerning him which, thank Heaven, no one 
else need ever know. He had been lowered 
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in Clare's eyes, and this in itself would have 
been sufficient to destroy their former intimacy. 

She greeted him with eager cordiality, listen- 
ing without interruption to such explanation as 
he vouchsafed to her. Perhaps she believed 
that the reconciliation was already as complete 
as Hugh hoped it would shortly become. 

" I am very, very glad," she said. " So all 
your troubles are at an end." 

" I fear you must regard me as a little — 
well, inconsistent," he remarked. " I feel that 
I am." 

" I don't suppose you are more inconsistent 
than most of us," she said. " We throw a thing 
away lightly one day ; the next, we would give 
the world for it." She ended with a sigh. 

" I confess," he answered, " I was foolish 
enough to regard myself as somewhat of an 
exception." 

" Oh, I have no doubt. Vanity, Hugh, sheer 
vanity. You are all alike if one only looks 
deep enough. The differences are external.. 
There 's a great deal of sameness in human 
nature." 

" I perceive that my return renders my 
departure — alnjost ridiculous." 
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" Of course. But the return cannot be criti- 
cised. That is altogether admirable. And 
now, my friend, suppose we shut the book. 
Let us say no more about it." 

" There's one thing I feel I must say, Clare. 
Then shut the book, with all my heart The 
instant I saw my wife — " 

"Oh, I understand completely," said Clare. 

Hugh was sure she could not ; his emotions 
were far too subtle. 

" I had intended to remonstrate," he continued, 
" but I was dumb. My tongue was tied. Then 
I realised the great debt I owed to you ; but 
for you I could never have had the slightest 
thing in common with Dagma again. We 
must have remained strangers all our lives. 
Clare, I was mad ; capable of wronging what I 
loved the best And it was you who restrained 
me until I recovered my senses." 

"If you — if you feel you really owe me 
anything — " 

" Everything ! " 

" Then, pray say no more," she entreated. 

" I stood face to face with my wife," he 
continued, "and I was appalled. I shall 
never forget what I owe to you. It rests 
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between you and me and God. Nobody else 
knows — " 

She looked into his face eagerly. 

" Not — not Forrest ! " she cried. 

Hugh stared at Clare in utter and over- 
whelming astonishment 

" Forrest ! " he echoed. 

She perceived that her suggestion was im- 
probable. The words had escaped her, and she 
now became painfully embarrassed. 

" Forrest," Hugh repeated ; " why in the name 
of goodness should I tell Forrest ? " 

" No, no, of course not," she said, palpitating 
by the window, but Clare was conscious of dis- 
appointment. 

For once she would have wished her light 
unhidden. She knew, naturally, that she had 
done well, and she believed she was suffering 
in consequence. 

Although she hardly doubted that since 
Forrest's visit to Tunbridge Wells his heart 
was given to Olive Raymond, she persuaded 
herself that the complete bestowal of this 
treasure was quite recent. 

She remembered the afternoon he came to 
announce his visit to Brighton. On that occa- 
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sion, he said that Olive was out of town, and 
that he had no idea of her destination ; which 
did not seem to imply a very close intimacy. 

It seemed to Clare, doubtless a prejudiced 
observer, that his dissatisfaction with herself 
had turned the scale^ If she had not befriended 
Hugh, Forrest might not have turned to Olive. 

It was not possible for Hugh to fail to notice 
her excitement. She was not an impulsive 
woman, she must have some reason for bring- 
ing Forrest's name up. He stood watching 
her for some time in silence ; his thoughts flew 
back to their trip to Brighton, and he tried to 
discover in what way that could be connected 
with Forrest. He remembered Mr. Somers' 
surprise at Forrest's sudden departure, too. 

" I cannot understand," he said ; " you compel 
me to suspect — of course I saw you were 
bothered whilst we were away." 

" It was because we went away," Clare mur- 
mured. 

" I wish you would treat me with your usual 
candour," he urged. " It is the last time we 
shall discuss the subject. Be frank with me, 
Clare ! " 

He was beginning to be tormented by a sus- 
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picion that Clare, perhaps, had suffered on his 
account, and though he would willingly have 
let the matter rest, he could not be contented 
until he got to the root of it. 

He had never doubted Forrest's constancy, 
whilst he had feared that Clare was becoming 
more inclined to yidd to his persistence. 

" Suppose we leave it there," she said, yet 
hoping he would not. 

"You have aroused my curiosity," Hugh 
rejoined, a little irritably, " and I beg you will 
satisfy it." 

" There is not much to say," cried Clare. 
" It was Forrest who gave me the clue to 
Dagma's mind. Naturally, I determined at 
once that I could not continue to receive you. 
Then I — I suggested the visit to Brighton." 

" Well ! " said Hugh, impatiently. 

" I had told Forrest I should not allow you 
to come here. He felt strongly on the subject. 
When he saw us together at Brighton — " 

"What an idiot the fellow must be ! " Hugh 
exclaimed. 

" At all events, he was very angry with me," 
she said, "and — and, you see that it was im- 
possible to explain." 
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Hugh folded his arms and stood gloomily 
staring at the carpet. Presently he looked up 
into Clare's face. 

" Am I to understand," he said, " that if it 
had not been for this — misunderstanding, you 
would have married Ballantyne ? " 

" He had not asked me to marry him, Hugh." 

"Clare," he cried, "tell me honestly. This 
is not a time for false delicacy. Do you believe 
he would have asked you to marry him, but for 
my presence at Brighton ? " 

" How can I answer such a question ? " she 
murmured. 

" If he had asked you, should you have given 
a different answer from what you gave him in 
the old days, Clare ? " 

" Oh, yes," she said, turning her rosy face 
away. 

After watching her for a few moments, Hugh 
began to button his coat. Then he muttered 
something about his train, and said good-bye. 
He went to his rooms on Half Moon Street, 
placed his evening clothes in a Gladstone bag, 
and was driven to Charing Cross, where he 
waited for the train to Tunbridge Wells. 

During the short journey his thoughts 
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worked busily. He was confronted by a very 
unpleasant alternative ; he must either let Clare 
continue to suffer for her conduct towards him- 
self, or he must expose his weakness to Forrest 
Ballantyne, a man whom he had always re- 
garded as his inferior. 

Forrest was out on his arrival at the hotel, 
and Hugh did not attempt to find an oppor- 
tunity to speak to him before they set forth 
together to dine with Dagma. 

She received her guests rather nervously. 
The general atmosphere seemed highly 
charged, and perhaps none of the partie carree 
felt sorry when the meal ended. Forrest 
made valiant attempts at conversation, Olive 
also did her best, but the hostess, and he who 
should have been the host but was not, were 
obviously preoccupied. 

" You will like to smoke," Dagma suggested, 
rising from her chair. 

" I really prefer not to smoke this evening," 
said Hugh. 

" Captain Ballantyne usually smokes in the 
garden," cried Olive, with an air of desperation, 
as Forrest stood holding open the door. 

Taking the hint, Forrest stepped out at the 
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low window. He lighted a cigarette, and 
paced the lawn, hoping to be joined by Olive. 

A few minutes later she came. 

" Now, this is gracious ! " he exclaimed ; " I 
hoped, yet hardly dared to hope." 

" I have simply chosen the less erf two evils," 
she retorted. 

"A pity to spoil a noble action," said 
Forrest. " That is the worst of explanations." 

" It was really too embarrassing in the 
drawing-room," she answered. " I don't think 
I ever felt so sadly in the way. What a 
glorious night ! " she added, looking up at the 
young moon, as she paced the narrow gravel 
path. As Forrest came to her side, she 
stepped on to the grass. 

" Experience has taught me the grass is 
wet," he said. 

" I don't mind at all." 

" Your shoes are thin," he insisted, looking 
down at them with a laugh. 

" There is not room for two on the path, 
Captain Ballantyne." 

" Then let us go in single file. You lead 

and I will follow — to eternity," he whispered 

over her shoulder. 

18 
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" If you talk in that way, I shall go in," 
cried Olive, distantly. 

" Then I won't," he answered ; and, she walk- 
ing on the path, he on the edge of the grass, 
they took two or three turns in silence. Her 
eyes were on the moon. 

" I think it seems rather cold," he remarked. 

" Well, I imagine it is," she said. " Don't 
they say it 's a burnt-out world ? " 

" I beg your pardon ; I was n't thinking of 
the moon at the moment." 

" Of what, then ? " 

" Why, of nothing in the universe but Miss 
Olive Raymond," he said. 

" I think I shall go indoors now," she 
hinted. 

" I understood that those two persons had 
frightened you away." 

"They did not frighten me. My flight," 
she explained," was purely an act of charity — " 

" To me," he suggested. 

"Certainly not. I chose a more deserving 
object — Hugh Danvers." 

"In fact," said Forrest, "you were caught 
betwixt the devil and the deep sea." 

" Which is which ? " she asked. 
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" Well — I have undoubtedly been turned out 
of Paradise. Sometimes," he added, " I begin 
to wonder whether I shall ever regain it." 

" I should think not," said Olive, quickly. 

" You think I don't deserve it ? " 

He saw her slim shoulders rise slightly, — 
contemptuously, perhaps. 

" Your paradise was only a sort of mirage," 
she said. 

^ •* How is that ? I confess I don't see the 
force of the allegory." 

*^ A — a kind of reflection of — of something 
else, I mean." Then Olive added, before he 
had time to answer, " Your cigarette is 
finished ? " 

" May I light another } I am still rather in 
the dark, you know." 

" Oh, of course, you may," she answered, 
amiably. But when he had struck a match 
and lighted another cigarette, she turned 
away. 

*• I must really go indoors," she cried. 

"You seem to revel in your cruelty," he 
said, quite seriously. But Olive was at the 
open window, and Forrest was left to finish 
his cigarette in solitude. 
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Leaning against the iron gate, he stared 
out on to the moonlit Common. He could not 
but admit that during the last two days, since 
Hugh's reappearance on the scene, she had 
treated him worse than ever. The fact was he 
began to feel weary of her continual rebuffs. 
He was inclined to regard his efforts as hope- 
less. He felt capable of doing something 
desperate, and he did n't very much care what. 
As he flung away the end of his cigarette, he 
almost decided to leave Tunbridge Wells to- 
morrow, instead of waiting to travel with 
Dagma and the rest on Saturday morning. 

In the meantime Dagma, forsaken by Olive, 
was left alone with Hugh in the drawing-room. 
She sat down on the sofa, and he came to her 
side. 

" I want to put an end to this," he said. 
" Dagma, you must be generous to me." 

She regarded him deliberatively, — a little 
wistfully. 

" You know, Hugh," she answered, " I shall 
never feel quite certain of you. How could I ? 
We are sure to have our times of stress and 
trouble. I may not bear them like an angel. 
I don't pretend to be perfect — " 
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" Nor I, God knows ! " he cried with great 
fervour. 

" Yet you always seemed to expect perfection, 
and I suppose you will continue to expect it." 

" I shall find it in you, dear." 

" Ah ! but it is a mere will o' the wisp," she 
retorted. " And the farther you pursue it, the 
more it will elude you." 

" Anyhow, I can promise you one thing," 
Hugh insisted. " Whatever may happen, I 
shall never cease my quest. You have con- 
quered me, Dagma." 

She tried to force a smile. 

" The words have a familiar sound," she said. 
" I seem to have heard them once before." 

"What can I say.?" Hugh demanded. 
" What can I do ? I look back at my own 
conduct and marvel ! I can only thank God 
that after all you are my wife." 

" I was your wife six months ago, Hugh." 

** Dagma — my love — I protest — " 

" Is there anything more vain in the world 
than a man's protestations ? " she retorted. 
But it was the last flicker of the flame of her 
resistance. She had played out her part. She 
was going to surrender herself, willingly, even 
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eagerly, yet not without the shadow of a dread 
at the prospect 

Perhaps it was hardly a dread. She felt like 
one who, in a moment of repentance, fears that 
the flesh may prove weak again ; and this in 
spite of the best resolutions. Dagma could 
not help judging the days to come by those 
that had gone. 

Hugh took her hands, and looked entreat- 
ingly into her eyes. 

" Dagma — Dagma — " 

Her pale face became vividly crimson. 

" We — we go home the day after to-morrow," 
she whispered. 

" We — " said Hugh, and he took his wife in 
his arms. 

Now her fear was allayed, not by any process 
of reasoning. Hope was borne in upon her on 
a wave of emotion. She gently freed herself 
from his embrace, and they sat hand in hand 
on the sofa, with nothing between them, at least 
for that moment. The present sufficed, and 
Dagma began to think that perhaps this was 
the truest wisdom. 

When Olive entered, Hugh rose abruptly, 
but Olive's eyes were alert, and going to Dagma 
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she stooped to kiss her. Forrest's entrance 
was a signal for departure, and when Hugh 
remarked that it was time to go, Dagma offered 
no remonstrance. 

Outside, on the open Common, Hugh took 
Forrest's arm. 

" It is a splendid night," he said, " almost a 
pity to go indoors. I never felt less disposed 
to sleep in my life." 

" Let me see whether I have a pipe," answered 
Forrest ; and having found one in his overcoat 
pocket, he stopped to light it. "Now," he 
added, " I 'm good for anything you like." 

They reached the road, and passing the 
hotel, walked slowly towards Rusthall. Pres- 
ently, after a long pause, Hugh said abruptly, 
" I saw Clare whilst I was in London to-day." 

" Did you ? " asked Forrest, casually. " How 
is she.?" 

" Clare," said Hugh, " is a woman who never 
has anything the matter with her. If she has, 
she never betrays the fact. By the bye, you 
have n't been to Hill Street very often lately." 

" My dear fellow, one has his limitations. 
A body of three dimensions can't be in two 
places at once." 
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"She told me the cause of your absence," 
said Hugh, speaking with an effort. 

" Then all I can say is that she showed less 
than her usual discretion," Forrest retorted. 

" Forrest, old man," said Hugh, hanging on 
Ballantyne's arm and speaking in a tone which 
was reminiscent of former years, " I came near 
to making an ass of myself — or worse.'* 

Forrest entirely misunderstood his meaning. 

" That is ancient history," he answered. 
" Why stir the mud ? " 

" It 's new to you," said Danvers. " The fact 
is, I fell into the hands of — erf a designing 
woman. I was as near hell's gate as a man 
could be without passing through it." Hugh 
spoke with deep feeling, gripping Forrest's 
arm tightly. " I was mad ; that is the only 
excuse I can offer for myself. I was mad. If 
it had not been for Clare — God ! I shudder to 
think of it." 

Forrest puffed hard at his pipe. Hugh had 
let in a new light on himself ; certainly a sur- 
prising light. 

" Where does Clare come in ? " he asked 
suddenly, wisely avoiding the slightest reference 
to Hugh's share in the affair. 
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" You must spare me the details," said Hugh. 
" You must accept my admission — not a 
pleasant one to have to make in any case." 

" Why do you make it, then ? " Forrest de- 
manded. 

He was beginning to have an inkling of a 
portion of the truth. 

" I have reason to be|ieve, in fact, I am sure 
that Clare wished you to know," said Hugh, in 
a significant tone. 

Still, Forrest did not grasp his entire mean- 
ing. It had never dawned upon him that Clare 
regarded him differently. Even at the time 
she refused to marry him, before his departure 
from England, her manner had been friendly 
and by no means unsympathetic. And since 
his return she was friendly and sympathetic 
still. That was all. 

"Why should she want me to know?" he 
asked. 

" You chose to show some — well, annoyance 
at my visit to Brighton with her," Hugh ex- 
plained. " I am accounting to you for that 
I don't wish to enter into particulars — they 
are abhorrent enough now. But Clare became 
aware of my — of my danger. I admit it was 
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imminent She acted as not one woman in a 
thousand would have done ; in a manner which 
must have been peculiarly distasteful — repug- 
nant to herself. Clare was my good angel," 
Hugh continued, enthusiastically. ''But for 
her I should never have been able to return to 
my wife." 

Forrest walked on in silence. It appeared 
only natural that, before the incident was fin- 
ished, Clare should wish him to understand; 
nothing less was due to her self-respect. 

Thrusting his hands deep in his pockets, he 
turned, walking quickly towards the hotel. 

" Let us get back," he muttered, and hardly 
another word was spoken befoje he parted from 
Hugh for the night 




CHAPTER XVIII 

NLY a few, Olive; we mustn't strip 
the garden of roses on our last day," 
said Dagma, half an hour after break- 
fast on Friday morning. 

" It seems utterly impossible that I can really 
be going home on Monday," cried Olive, with 
a sigh. 

" My dear child, don't you see that impossi- 
bilities are the order of the day," said Mrs. 
Danvers, cheerfully. 

Wishing that their scope might perchance 
be extended farther in the same direction, 
Olive took a wooden basket from the hatstand 
in the hall, and with a pair of scissors in her 
hand, went forth into the sunny garden, where 
she hovered by the rose trees. 

Her recent more violent treatment of For- 
rest Ballantyne had set up a reaction in his 
favour. Perhaps Olive was more disposed to 
distrust the warnings of reason and to listen 
to the dictates of her heart than she had been 
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at any time since that terrible, never-to-be-for- 
gotten afternoon at Cadogan Place. 

Not that she perceived any actual cause to 
change her opinion. 

Olive Raymond was like a person who looks 
at one of those children's puzzles in which an 
object (to be detected) is cunningly lost amongst 
the lines of the general design. You may look 
and look for hours before you distinguish the 
hidden form, and yet when once it has been 
pointed out, you can see nothing else. 

Olive had known Forrest several weeks 
without discerning the motive which was hid- 
den behind an agreeable manner. But after 
she was once enlightened, she became capable 
of seeing nothing but his lurking, humiliating 
purpose : to amuse himself with her, forsooth, 
until such time as he elected to return to Clare 
Somers. 

Nothing was forgotten this morning. But 
her mood was more amicable; Dagma's new 
happiness perhaps influenced her, whilst it 
would be their last day together. Forrest had 
decided to accompany her and Dagma to Lon- 
don on Saturday, and on Monday she was to 
return to her own people. 
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While she still hovered by the rose trees, 
she heard footsteps, and looked up in the hope 
(to be frank) that they were Forrest's. A shade 
of disappointment crossed her face on recog- 
nising Hugh. 

" Good-morning, Olive," he said at the gar- 
den gate. His tone was a little patronising. 
Olive seemed very young. 

" Is n't it a lovely day ! " she cried, coming 
towards him with the basket on her left arm, 
containing several of the fullest-blown roses, 
red and white and yellow. 

" How is Dagma this morning } " he in- 
quired. 

" Oh, nobody could be better or look sweeter," 
said Olive, cordially. " But," she added, in ac- 
cordance with instructions of which she never- 
theless disapproved, " we are tremendously busy, 
you know. There seems so much to do by to- 
morrow." 

" My own difficulty," said Hugh, relaxing, " is 
to get rid of to-day." 

" Shall I give you my advice ? It is founded 
on personal experience. Appeal to Captain 
Ballantyne," said Olive, with a laugh. " I don't 
know anybody so skilful at killing time." 
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" I have tried that," was the answer. " It 
was no good. Ballantyne persists that he must 
go to London to-day." 

" I understood he was to go to-morrow with 
us," said Olive, turning over the roses in the 
basket. 

" Nothing seems potent enough to keep him 
here another day," Hugh insisted. 

" Oh, well, he promised," she cried ; " not that 
we want him, of course," she added quickly. 

" I fancy that 's the explanation," said Hugh. 
" The truth is some one else does want him, 
Olive." 

" Who ? " demanded Olive. 

" I suppose," Hugh answered jocularly, 
"you have never heard about Ballantyne's 
little romance." 

" Oh yes, everybody knows all about that," 
she said quietly. 

"You see — well, I ought not to tell tales 
out of school, but there has been a little mis- 
understanding. The course of true love never 
runs smooth, you know. You will find that 
out when you are a few years older. The god 
has come out of the machine in my person," 
said Hugh. 
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" How extremely grateful they must both 
be ! " she exclaimed. 

" I hope so," he answered. " No two per- 
sons could be better adapted to each other," 
He had not always held this opinion, but 
Hugh's view of things in general was roseate 
this morning, and, in fact, since his intimacy 
with Clare was obviously at an end, there 
seemed no reason why she should not be 
happy in her own way. 

"Isn't Miss Somers older than Captain 
Ballantyne ? " Olive suggested, a little un- 
charitably. 

" A year or two either way is of little conse- 
quence," he explained. " You see, the afifair 
dates back so long. I can remember Ballan- 
tyne a love-sick youth. Clare was obdurate in 
those days." 

As he spoke Olive saw Forrest crossing 
the Common towards the house. She felt, 
after her talk with Hugh, that she would do 
almost anything rather than be left alone with 
him. 

" Will you tell Dagma I shall see her later 
in the day?" said Hugh, moving away from the 
gate. 
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" Oh, please don't go ! " she faltered, but with 
a nod to Forrest, Hugh went his way. 

As Ballantyne drew nearer, Olive closed the 
gate, and as if carelessly, placed a foot on its 
lowest rail. Forrest, perforce, came to a stand- 
still outside the garden. 

" Hugh was just telling me you are leaving 
Tunbridge Wells," she said, coldly. 

"Yes, I am off in about an hour," he 
answered. 

" Then you have not a great deal of time to 
spare," said Olive. " I suppose .you have come 
to say good-bye to Mrs. Danvers, but I fear she 
won't be able to see you this morning." 

"You must say what is proper for me," 
Forrest rejoined. " I came rather to see you. 
I am not sure whether I shall run down 
again — " 

She interrupted him smartly. 

"Of course not. It would be absurd. If 
you came we should both be far too busy to 
see you." 

"Your basket is nearly full," Forrest sug- 
gested, looking from the roses to the small 
foot on the lowest rail of the gate. " Don't 
you think we may as well take it indoors ? " 
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*'Not for a moment," she cried. "I can 
take it in when you are gone." 

" There is something I promised myself to 
say to you," he urged. 

" To me ? " she asked, with every sign of 
surprise. 

But for Hugh's warning, how easy to be 
deceived again. His words might appear to 
bear an obvious meaning, especially to one 
whose wish was father to that thought. But 
^ Hugh had not merely thrown out a hint. He 
had entered into details,, which only confirmed 
the conviction of the past month or longer. 
He had told her that Forrest loved Clare, that 
Clare returned his love; that their passing 
difference was made up — by Hugh's own in- 
tervention, indeed. 

" Yes, to you," said Forrest. 

" Then it cannot be of the remotest impor- 
tance," Olive retorted. " And I am really very 
busy. Captain Ballantyne." 

Forrest drew his moustache in between his 

lips. He leaned against the gate, his folded 

arms resting on its spikes, whilst Olive waited 

with a clever assumption of boredom. 

" Hugh and I had a long talk last night," he 
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said. " It was about Clare Somers. I wanted 
to tell you — I thought it was only fair to tell 
you — that we both made a mistake; we judged 
Clare rather cruelly." 

He was far too generous to pass the matter 
over in silence. He felt the more anxious to 
make Clare such amends as lay in his power, 
for the very reason that he had ceased to 
regard her as he used to do. And this with- 
out the slightest suspicion of the change in 
Clare herself, or of Olive's knowledge of his 
earlier passion. 

Already, yesterday, before his walk with 
Hugh, he had almost decided to go to London 
rather than remain for another day the victim 
of Olive's inexplicable ill-usage. Before he 
slept he finally made up his mind to leave 
Tunbridge Wells, to lose no time in going to 
Hill Street, to express the genuine contrition 
which he felt. 

Also, he determined to leave nothing to 
chance. He would speak to Olive decisively 
before he started, though it seemed a suffi- 
ciently forlorn hope. 

" You must not run the risk of losing your 
train," she said. 
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" If it comes to that, there are plenty of 
trains," Forrest returned. " I should like to 
be allowed to enter the garden, though you 
won't admit me to the house." 

" I will see you start from here," she said. 
Olive held forth her hand. " Good-bye, Cap- 
tain Ballantyne," she added, putting a strong 
restraint upon herself. 

"Our halcyon days have come to an end," 
he muttered. 

"I — I am glad," she said, rather antag- 
onistically, "if you have been able to enjoy 
them ! " 

He looked down at the heap of flowers in 
her basket. 

" Well — it is true that all your roses have 
thorns," he said. 

" It is of no consequence ; there is a — a safe 
way of handling them, Captain Ballantyne." 

"There was a time," he said, "when you 
used to treat me kindly." She flushed indig- 
nantly at the reminder. " It seems a long 
time ago," he continued, ** but I used to con- 
gratulate myself that at least you regarded 
me — 

" O^, what utter nonsense ! " she cried. 
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" I made a mistake, then ? " he demanded, 
leaning over the top of the iron gate. 

" An immense mistake ! " 

Olive drew herself to her full height. Her 
bosom tumultuously rose and fell. 

" I can only say that I misunderstood you 
egregiously," he answered in a low voice. 

" You must have done so." 

" Yes, I have been very blind," said Forrest. 
He looked so earnest, it were so easy to believe 
what she wished, if it had not been for Hugh's 
disclosures, that Olive stepped back from the 
gate. She perceived it was time, for her own 
necessities, to end the interview. 

She looked into his face and broke into a 
peal of laughter. She felt that she could not 
cease laughing, though it were as easy to weep. 
Suddenly she turned her back on Forrest, and 
walked quickly towards the house. Tears 
streamed down her cheeks as she placed the 
basket of roses on the hall table. 

** Olive 1" cried Dagma, as she passed the 
drawing-room door. 

But Olive did not pay any heed. She only 
hastened the more, nor paused until she reached 
her own room. 
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A quarter of an hour later Dagma came into 
the hall, and standing at the foot of the stairs 
called again, — 

" Olive, Olive ! " 

She heard the girl's bedroom door unlocked. 

" Yes, Dagma ! " 

" Are n't you coming down ? " Dagma cried ; 
and hearing Olive slowly descending, she re- 
entered the room. " I want you to come out," 
she continued; then facing the girl suddenly, 
" What have you been crying about ? " 

Olive began to explain, a little incoherently. 

" Hugh came to the gate — he told me Cap- 
tain Ballantyne was going to London this 
morning. Everything is arranged, you know." 

" Indeed, I don't even know what you are 
talking about," said Dagma. 

" Between Captain Ballantyne and Miss 
Somers. Hugh told me — it was he who — 
who brought them together again. And," 
cried Olive, with rising indignation, "ten 
minutes after Hugh told me that, he — Captain 
Ballantyne came. He dared to suggest that I 
— oh ! it makes me hate myself ! " 

" What did he dare to suggest ? " asked 
Dagma, watching Olive with some amusement 
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" He said I — I used to care for him ! " said 
Olive. " He said that — and he was on the point 
of going to — to Miss Somers I " 

" Well, dear, it has the merit of truth, if that 
counts for anything! What did you say to 
him ? " 

"Oh, I don't quite know. I was far too 
angry to think what I said. I had only one 
wish in the world, Dagma; to make him be- 
lieve I had always been utterly indifferent. I 
jeered at him ! " 

Dagma looked grave. 

"A pity if you really did that," she said. 
"You see, Olive, you are rather mad on one 
subject If the truth were told, perhaps, you 
were not far wrong that first time. Of course," 
Dagma continued, "you were a little prema- 
ture. The whole affair is in a nutshell. Cap- 
tain Ballantyne undoubtedly left England very 
much in love with Clare." 

" Why did she refuse him ? " 

"Can't you conceive the possibility of a 
woman's not liking him?" 

" She seems to — to like him now, Dagma ! " 
said Olive; "and he went to her again as soon 
as he returned to England." 
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" That was just a kind of curiosity," Dagma 
insisted, — "a touch of sentiment on coming 
home again. The sort of feeling which leads 
one to revisit the scenes of one's youth." 

"You told me he — that you thought he 
cared for her still," Olive rejoined. 

" Yes, I thought it was possible," said Dagma. 
" He seemed very much concerned about her 
behaviour. But the years which went to make 
a man of him have been her undoing." 

" Hugh seemed so certain," Olive insisted. 
" He told me everything was settled." 

Whilst she used every argument to prove 
the case against herself, she looked eagerly for 
Dagma to contradict her. Olive could not 
help seizing upon any shred of hope. 

" No doubt," said Dagma, " Hugh believed 
all he said. But even Hugh is capable of 
making a mistake. I am not blind, and you 
have given me a good many opportunities for 
observation. It seems to me you have made 
a nice mess of things, and if Forrest does 
marry Clare — well, you have only yourself to 
thank." 

Olive stared blankly into Dagma's face. If 
she were to judge by Forrest's words and 
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demeanour, she could easily believe that Mrs. 
Danvers was right. She perceived that she 
had from first to last discounted his words. 
Even now she could hardly grasp the possi- 
bility of their sincerity. But granting they 
were sincere, what a terrible mistake she had 
made ! How shamefully she had treated him ! 

" But," she said, " if he really — I don't 
believe it, but if he cares for me — " 

"You have done your best to prove you 
were not disposed to anything like reciprocity ! " 

" Still, he would never — " 

" For my part," said Dagma, " I should be 
sorry to say what he might not do. He is an 
impulsive person. If you laughed at the poor 
man — why, as likely as not you have driven 
him to Clare for consolation." 



CHAPTER XIX 

YOU have not much time to spare," cried 
Hugh, standing at the door of the 
hotel, while Forrest's luggage was 
being placed on a fly. 

" Heaps of time," said Forrest, gloomily. 

" Of course we shall see you in London. 
You will look me up at Cadogan Place ? '* 

" I 'm afraid not," said Forrest. " The fact 
is, I Ve had almost enough of it. I think I 
shall chuck the country." 

Hugh regarded him with amusement. 

" You mean you intend to spend your honey- 
moon abroad ? " he suggested. 

Forrest swallowed an oath. 

" Honeymoon ! What on earth do you 
mean ? " he exclaimed. 

"My dear fellow," said Hugh, as Forrest's 
bicycle was lifted on to the fly, " I thought I 
made you understand. Why," he demanded 
lowering his voice, "do you imagine I spoke 
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to you last night ? You have won one of the 
best women in the world. In your case, at 
least, perseverance has been rewarded." 

Hugh could only account for his friend's 
manner by the supposition that joy had tem- 
porarily bereft him of reason. He shook 
hands without a word, entered the fly, and was 
driven away from the hotel. 

At the railway station he hesitated whether 
to book for London or the farthest point in 
an opposite direction. 

Already influenced in Clare's favour, dis- 
gusted by Olive's treatment, in a mood for any 
foolishness whatever, he determined still to go 
to Hill Street. 

During the short journey his thoughts 
dwelled on earlier days. When he remem- 
bered Olive, it was only to tell himself that 
she had made a fool of him. But he almost 
conjured up some of the shadow of that former 
tenderness for Clare, a part only of the love 
which he used to feel for her. 

What joy Hugh's revelation would have 
conferred upon him four or five years ago! 
And now she had learned to love him ! 

Arriving at Charing Cross, he left his lug- 
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gage in the cloak-room, and took a cab to Hill 
Street. Before he reached her door, he had 
wrought himself into a condition of intense 
excitement. 

Clare came to him in the well-remembered 
drawing-room ; her face, wearing that air of 
serenity which was calculated to soothe 
troubled spirits. He took her proffered hand 
and held it. 

" What am I to say to you ? " he began impet- 
uously. " What can I do to make amends ? " 

" Nothing is necessary," she answered, quietly. 
" The past always stands." 

" Clare, I can make it the business of my life 
to take care of your future," he cried. 

She held him now in the hollow of her hand. 
Fate seenied for a moment to have lent her its 
prerogative. She looked at him gravely, wist- 
fully, and never had she loved him as she loved 
him now. 

" Clare," he continued, " I want you to be 
my wife." 

Her face seemed to be illumined by an 
infinite sadness. She even smiled as she met 
his gaze. 

" I don't think you do, Forrest," she said. 
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" It is the first time you have ever doubted 
my desire, at least," he answered. " Only your 
own was doubtful. That is no longer in 
question." 

" Why do you say so ? " Clare demanded ; 
and while her voice was almost steady, a great 
tumult was stirring her feelings. 

*' Give me justification," he urged. " Promise 
to be my wife, Clare." 

" Tell me why you ask me, Forrest." 

" I hope you will say yes," he insisted. 

His manner was eager enough — might she 
only be content to believe in it ! 

" How long have you hoped that ? " she 
demanded, remembering how different his tone 
had been on his last visit to Hill Street. 

" I think I began something like six years 
ago, Clare," he answered. " I respect and 
esteem you above all women in the world." 

She fired at the words. 

" Respect I Esteem ! " 

" I will try to make you happy. I think I 
can succeed," he urged, and still his voice had 
an eager ring. 

She was sorely tempted. Why should she 
refuse the good the gods provided ? If he could 
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not offer the best, still she might have what 
was admirable. 

" You could not make me happy," she said 
soberly. 

" Why not ? " 

Her eyes flashed a challenge. 

" You don't love me," she said. 

" My chief desire is to marry you." 

" You don't love me, Forrest. You choose 
your phrases carefully to avoid the word. 
You have stayed too long at Tunbridge 
Wells ! " 

He shifted his position uneasily. For a few 
moments silence ruled. 

" You are thinking of Olive," he suggested, 
rather clumsily. 

"Though you seem to have forgotten her 
existence ! " 

" Whatever happens, Olive will never be my 
wife," he said. 

Clare regarded him now almost defiantly. 

" Still, that was your wish," she insisted. 
" You may as well be honest ! " 

" Yes, it was my wish — once," Forrest 
admitted. 

" When did it happen ? " she demanded. 
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"When — " 

" When did you ask her to be your wife ? '* 

" She' has refused me," he said. 

" Please tell me when." 

" Well," he answered, in a deprecatory tone, 
" it was this — this morning." 

" And you have come to me this afternoon I 
Do you think I have quite deserved that, 
Forrest ? " 

" You deserve the best — " 

" Yet you put this indignity upon me. Why 
did you do it ? " she cried reproachfully. " I 
suppose her rejection angered you ! To spite 
Olive Raymond, you turned to me. It isn*t 
fair ! " she murmured. 

"No, no! " he returned. " I did not come to 
you to spite Olive. I came here because I — I 
honestly thought it would please you — " 

" Do you know me so little as to imagine 
it would please me to marry a man who loved 
another woman, Forrest? You must think I 
am easily gratified." Clare drew nearer to him, 
loving too well even to care to bring home 
his mistake. She touched his sleeve lightly. 
" Confess, you do love her ! " she said. 

Something — her sympathetic voice, perhaps, 
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threatened to unman him. He turned his back 
upon her. 

" God knows ! " he cried. 

" I wish you had spared me/' she said, with 
a jealous pang. 

If he could have given her the love he 
had flung away on Olive, Clare would have 
counted herself the most blessed among 
women. 

" Clare," he answered, facing her again, " you 
have beaten the truth out of me. I meant to 
keep it to myself. Somehow, things seem out 
of joint. If I had known earlier what I know 
now — '' 

" Oh," she cried, suddenly enlightened, " what 
has Hugh been saying? " 

" He did not spare himself — " 

" Or me," said Clare. 

'' He said you wished me to know why you 
permitted him — " 

" Oh, don't you understand ? " Clare retorted. 
" I wanted you to think the best of me. I 
wanted you only to do me bare justice. As to 
the rest, do you imagine I did not notice the 
change.'^ Not at first — but lately. I had 
been blind, else." 
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'^You almost make me feel ashamed of 
changing," he said. 

" There is no need for that," she answered. 
"You know I had my day — " 

" Clare," he urged, for love spoke in her 
eyes, " you know — I almost wish you did n't 
— how it is with me. I can only ofifer what I 
have left. Think of it, Clare. I will devote 
my life to you. We know what we are doing. 
I ' can give you a happier life than you can 
lead alone." 

Again she knew temptation. He was, after 
all, offering her much, but a lower heaven 
could not content her. 

" No," she said, after a pause, during which 
Forrest believed she was wavering, " what I 
should want is no longer yours to bestow." 

He was able to perceive the tragedy of it. 
He knew, without any vanity, that her supreme 
happiness would have been with him. He 
could imagine the kind of life to which she was 
doomed, — not positively unhappy, assuredly 
not useless, yet with a void which could never 
be filled. 

" It does n't seem much good to say any 
more I " he exclaimed. 
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" None, Forrest." 

He offered his hand. 

"Good-bye, Clare." 

"Oh — good-bye," she said, and as he left 
the room, she stood on the same spot, staring 
after him, staring into the future. 
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CHAPTER XX 

FORREST went to his club and, not hav- 
ing eaten since breakfast, ordered a 
belated luncheon. During the afternoon 
he returned to Charing Cross for his luggage, 
which he conveyed to his rooms. 

After dinner he went to the Empire, where 
he stayed until the place closed. He lay 
awake far into the night, thinking of Olive, 
thinking of Clare, congratulating himself on 
her excellent discretion, now that he had found 
time for reflection. 

• At nine o'clock on Saturday morning he 
awoke in dismal spirits. Whilst dressing he 
tried to decide whither to go ; he must go 
somewhere, and without the least appetite for 
breakfast he entered his sitting-room. 

The next instant his spirits rose with a 
bound. On his plate lay a letter bearing the 
Tunbridge Wells post-mark. Opening it at 
once, he found it contained a few lines from 
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Dagma, asking him to call at Cadogan Place 
at three o'clock the same afternoon. 

He went through the brief letter a second 
time, trying to read between the lines. He 
began to regard the breakfast-table with fresh 
interest. He longed for three o'clock, and at 
eleven set forth to Truefitt's. He lunched at 
his club again, and finally started for Cadogan 
Place, a quarter of an hour before the time. 

" Was my letter too late ? " asked Dagma, 
without compromise, as she offered her right 
hand. " Don't pretend to misunderstand me," 
she added. " Have you seen Miss Somers ? " 

" Yes," he answered. " I saw Clare yester- 
day." 

" Well ? " 

" Upon my word, I hardly understand," said 
Forrest. 

Her tone was too significant to be mistaken. 
" Oh, I think you do ! " she cried. 

" How on earth did you know ? " he de- 
manded, with some embarrassment. 

" I know you. Captain Ballantyne." 

" I have a suspicion that you don't intend to 
be complimentary." he said. 

" You young people make me angry," cried 
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Dagma. " You fling away your lives as if — 
Tell me," she said, "have you flung away 
yours ? " 

" I should not have any very serious objec- 
tion," he rejoined. 

" Then you have not ! Olive leaves me on 
Monday — " 

" She told me/' 

" For once, she told you the truth," said 
Dagma. 

"Doesn't Miss Raymond usually tell the 
truth ? " Forrest suggested. 

"Sometimes a woman can't, you know. 
Though you ought to have seen how it was 
with her." 

" Time was when I flattered myself I did," 
he said ruefully. " It turned out I was mis- 
taken." 

" Oh, you do yourself less than justice," cried 
Dagma. 

"Then Olive deceived me rather cleverly 
yesterday," Forrest retorted. 

" Well, she did," said Dagma, with a laugh. 
" Now," she added, " try to take back your 
memory to that afternoon you chose to cross- 
examine me I You asked Olive to, let you see 
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me alone. I suppose it was your unfortunate 
manner, but, anyhow, you put expectations into 
her head which ought to have had no place 
there." 

" I am not sure of that ! " cried Forrest, ex- 
citedly. 

" The time was not ripe — obviously. Olive 
was a little — well, a little disappointed." 

"Disappointed!" he exclaimed exuberantly. 

" And still more indignant. She determined 
to make amends for her blunder. I confess," 
said Dagma, " I made matters worse by hint- 
ing at your youthful penchant for Clare." 

" Then is that why she led me such a life at 
Tunbridge Wells } " he demanded. 

" Undoubtedly, but — oh, you were a little 
dense ! " cried Dagma. 

" How is that .? " 

" Because, if it had not been for Olive you 
would never have known our destination. I 
intended to hide it from you. It was she who 
told you. However, she is in the dining-room, 
if you care to see her," said Dagma. 

He opened the door instantly, and with a 
smile at his impetuosity, she rose and led the 
way downstairs. 
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"It will be a surprise for Olive," she said. 
" She had no idea I was sending for you." 

On reaching the hall, Forrest came to a 
standstill. 

" I don't know how to thank you," he mut- 
tered. 

She rested a hand on his arm. 

" Oh, be good to the child," she said, with a 
break in her voice. "She is nothing more 
than a child. And you have the making or 
marring of her life." The next moment Dagma 
opened the dining-room door. " Some one to 
see you, Olive ! " she cried cheerfully, and at 
once returned upstairs. 

Olive rose with a low cry of surprise; she 
had not been aware of Dagma's letter, she had 
not seen Forrest arrive. 

Striving at self-possession, scarcely daring 
to interpret his presence as she desired, she 
said sedately, — 

" How do you do, Captain Ballantyne ? " 

He took her hand. 

" I have been the wretchedest man alive,'' he 

answered. 

"We only arrived at one o'clock,*' she 

faltered. 
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"And now," he said, "will you have pa- 
tience to listen to me ? '' 

"I — I fear I was a — a little abrupt," she 
answered. 

" * Abrupt * is quite inadequate," he said, and 
she looked at him entreatingly. 

"Will you forgive me, please?" she murmured. 

" It is jolly to be asked ! " he exclaimed. 
"We seem to have been at cross purposes a 
long time. But Mrs. Danvers has put me on 
the right track — " 

" Oh ! Dagma has not told you ! " she cried, 
covered by confusion. 

"She has enabled me to see through all 
your small artifices, dear." 

The word convinced her. 

"But Hugh told me you were going to 
marry Miss Somers," she protested. 

" Obviously I am not going to do anything 
of the kind." 

" You went to Hill Street, yesterday ? " she 
insisted. 

"Well, yes — " 

" But Hugh was mistaken," she suggested. 
"You had not any thought of asking her to 
marry you." 
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*• When I left you yesterday," said Forrest, 
" nothing was farther from my mind." 

She remembered Dagma's prophecy. 

'* But after — afterwards — " 

"After the way you treated me," he said 
" is it to be wondered at if I was incapable of 
cool reflection ? " 

"Then you — you did ask Miss Somers to 
marry you!" cried Olive, withdrawing her 
hand. 

" I was an awful fool," Forrest admitted. 

" And she refused you, so you turn to me ! " 

" You see, Olive, if she had been sufficiently 
ill-advised to accept me, I could n't, you know. 
My darling," he said, " I think I have loved 
you since the first day we met. My purpose 
has never wavered; but yesterday, when you 
mocked at me, I lost my head." 

"Suppose," Olive suggested, "that Miss 
Somers had taken you at your word ? " 

" I should have been the most miserable 
man alive to-day," he said. "But the fact is 
she refused me on your account. She guessed 
the truth ; she taxed me with loving you." 

" Well ? " she asked more tolerantly. 

"Of course I admitted it, and naturally I 
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was undone. Olive," he added, drawing 
nearer, "yo\i have treated me cruelly enough 
the last month — " 

" And yet, you are not afraid — " 

" I fancy you have sowed your wild oats," he 
said. " Anyhow, I am eager to take the risk." 

"Ah, there's no risk to take, Forrest," she 
answered ; " you know that I — Dagma has 
utterly given me away." 

" To me, dear. She has given you to me." 

He held out his hands, and half boldly, half 
shyly, she placed hers within them. 

Many minutes passed. Already they were 
discussing their plans for the future. A letter 
posted this evening would reach Mrs. Ray- 
mond on Sunday morning, and prepare her 
for Forrest's arrival with her daughter. He 
spoke of India, and she whispered her willing- 
ness to be married in time to return with him. 

Amidst many confidences, the sound of 
wheels outside in the street fell upon their ears. 
Hand in hand, they went to the window. A 
four-wheeled cab stopped at the door, with a 
pile of trunks atop. They stood watching 
whilst Hugh alighted and crossed the pavement 
to the front door. They 3aw him take from 
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his pocket the latch-key which had not been 
used for several months. 

They heard Dagma cross the floor of the 
room overhead. 

" She was watching ! " Olive said. 

They heard Dagma descend the staircase, 
her glad welcome in the hall. 

Hugh had come back to his own again. 



THE END 
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